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THE COLDWELL CHEMICAL CROPS SYSTEM 


To you who are looking forward with pleas- 
ure to getting at your garden, the Coldwell 
Chemical Crops System offers the oppor- 
tunity to begin your gardening now. Don’t 
think you have to wait until spring. With 
this simple unit you can begin today to grow 
your seedlings indoors — nourishing them 
chemically as commercial growers have done 
for years. Then when the seedlings are ready 
you will have hardy, healthy, more produc- 
tive plants to set outdoors. 

Starting your garden from seedlings grown 
in the Coldwell Chemical Crops unit has 
these obvious advantages: 

1. Controlled nourishment—better root sys- 
tem—hardier, healthier, more productive 
plants. 

2. Earlier seedlings plus sand pot growth 
means earlier crops. Unit will grow all 
seedlings for one 25’x 50’ Victory Garden. 

3. Freedom from soil diseases and pests. 

4. No dirt—a clean system—no mess. 

5. The Unit may be used for more than one 
crop of seedlings. Also for flower seedlings. 
Continuous profitable use means economy. 

The Coldwell Chemical Crops System gives 

you absolute control over the nourishment of 

your seedlings. All the elements found in the 
richest soil are there in the proper propor- 
tion. With this system you bring the food 
elements in solution right to the clean, sterile 
sand and mica bed, in a slow and continuous 
flow from the time the seed is planted until 
the subsequent seedling is set out in your 


SEE THE COLDWELL CHEMICAL CROPS SYSTEM AT YOUR 





HARDWARE, SEED OR DEPARTMENT STORE... 


garden. Thus you conserve the plant’s energy 
and a sturdier root system develops. 


A PRACTICAL SYSTEM 


The Coldwell Chemical Crops System lays no 
claim to magic. No Jack-and-the-Beanstalk 
wonders springing up over night. It does 
promise, however, hardier, healthier, more 
transplantable seedlings, more productive 
plants in a shorter growing period. It is a 
simple system. It comes to you as a com- 
plete unit. 


WHAT THE UNIT CONSISTS OF 


1. A strong, sturdy wooden seed bed, with 
reservoir and catch basin — 22 inches by 
12 inches. 

2. Clean, sterile, graded sand properly mixed 
with mica. 

3. Four packages of chemicals to which water 
is added to make up the solution for nur- 
turing the seeds and subsequent seedlings. 

4. A chemical “thermometer” that deter- 
mines the strength of the solution with 
instructions for its use. 

5. A complete and descriptive booklet com- 
piled by one of our best known authorities 
on growing plants without soil. 

This booklet was especially prepared as part 

of the Coldwell Chemical Crops System unit. 

It tells you how to mix the nutrient solution. 

It contains explanations as to the various 

stages seedlings pass through, and how to con- 

trol their growth in the Coldwell Chemical 

Crops System unit. 
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H] Fill reservoir with 
a nutrient solution. 


Plant seeds. 
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Empty catch basin into reservoir 
daily, according to instructions. 





Transplant seedlings to pots and 
water with solution. Replant bed. 





Transplant pots and box to Victory 
|, Garden. 
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to do MY 


FOR EARLY rhubarb, surround a plant or two with a glass-covered, 
bottomless box banked with manure. 


WHEN pruning any plant, remember that it is always better to err on the 
side of too little pruning than too much. 


CANNA roots, potted soon and started into growth indoors, will be 
ready for outdoor bedding towards the end of May. 


AS THE weather warms at least part of the Winter covering should be 
removed from the bulb beds. Covering can also be taken from plants 
in coldframes. 


A SUPPLY of gray birch branches cut now will provide supports for 
garden plants as needed. Bean poles purchased from a lumber dealer 
should be rough-sawn rather than smoothly planed. 


HARDY bush roses can be uncovered and pruned in very early Spring. 
If pruned during a period of bright sun and drying winds, replacement 
of some of the protective material may prove beneficial. 


GARDEN soil should not be dug when it is so wet that it sticks to the 
tools. Also, planting in cold, wet soil can be bad in that the seeds may 
be destroyed by fungi before conditions become suitable for germi- 
nation. 


ROCK garden plants, irises and other Winter-lifted plants can often be 
pressed gently back into contact with the earth. The effects of heaving 
can often be overcome by top-dressing with weed-free soil, particu- 
larly in the rock garden. 


IF GRAPE pruning has been delayed, it should not be omitted from the 
Spring program merely because grape branches may “‘bleed’’ if cut 
now. Grapes will bear more satisfactory crops if pruned, even at the 
expense of some sap loss from the severed branches. 


THIS is not the time to prune Spring-blooming deciduous shrubs. 
Forsythias, mock-oranges, spirzas and the like will be robbed of blooms 
unless pruning is delayed until the flowers fade. Even then, they should 
be pruned only by the removal of old branches at ground level. 


WHEN repotting house plants into larger containers firm the new soil 
between the pot walls and the old masses of roots. If left loose, correct 
water relations between soil and pot will not be readily established. 
Care should be taken, however, not to pot with soil which is too wet. 


IF GARDEN rubbish must be burned, be careful not to make the fires 
too close to plants which may be injured by the heat. Fires beneath 
the branches of trees have often caused harm. In most instances, the 
material which is burned could better be saved for mulching later on. 


NEWLY rooted cuttings should be potted before their roots become too 
long. Be careful not to break the new roots while handling the young 
plants. The soil for the first potting should not be rich in chemical 
nitrogen, although the use of a starter solution (dilute liquid fertilizer) 
often aids in quick establishment. 


IF MULCH is to be added to shrubs and trees in Spring, it is better to 
wait until the frost leaves the ground. Existing mulches over the roots 
of woody plants need not be disturbed in Spring. They can be added 
to later. Tender garden crops should not be mulched until the earth 
has warmed up and the plants have started to grow. 


AVOID gluts by planning repeated sowings of beans, carrots, and similar 
crops. With others such as peas, sweet corn and probably tomatoes, 
successions may be arranged by planning single plantings which con- 
tain two or more varieties which require different periods to reach 
maturity. The main crops intended for canning or storage should be 
the largest. 

THE FOLIAGE of cuttings or slips of house plants being rooted in 
glasses of water can be protected against hot, dry air by using a small 
enough glass to permit inverting a Mason jar over them. A match 
stick placed beneath the rim of such an inverted jar will permit suffi- 
cient ventilation. The water should be shallow and changed every day 
or so. Cuttings in flats can be protected by covering with frequently 
moistened cheesecloth. 
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Long, lovely, fragrant, glistening white 
sprays like white lilacs all summer and fall— 
a Jackson & Perkins Introduction 


BUDDLEIA, White Bouquet °x2"::0)" 


N abundance—long, fragrant sprays all summer and fall. Graceful, 
I medium-sized bush seldom exceeds 5 or 6 ft. in height, generally 
lower. A lovely accent in any landscape; a wonder-worker in har- 
monizing or separating other colors in shrubbery plantings; especially 
prized because of its long season of bloom. The ideal shrub for white or 
blue-and-white gardens. Very easy to grow; needs little care. Sweetly 
fragrant, the graceful, all-out-at-once spikes are a great attraction 
for butterflies. 

Those who have seen White Bouquet say it is an important new con- 
tribution to horticulture. Order several plants; they will be admired 
by everyone and you will find endless uses for the huge, exquisite, 8- to 
10-in. flower-spikes. 

White Bouquet blooms continuously and profusely from July to 
frost. The long-lasting flowers are unsurpassed for cutting. Very hardy; 
like all Buddleias the tops die down in winter, then come up again even 
more vigorously in spring. The roots live on from year to year. Plant 
in most any soil or climate. Strong field-grown plants, postpaid: 


75c each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.75 


Buddleias in BrightColors S_..,/</ O Yer 


Royal Red {2tted’nih? okies 8h. EY pe 
tt ush. Grows b . pro- 
duces an dunks a long, fragrant, ruby-red flower- All 4. f & P. 
To 


ik the first year, m July till frost. Strong, 
Avid-grown plants, 75¢ each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.76. Butterfly Bushes 


° Exquisite pink flower spikes in abun- White Bouquet, Ro Red, 
Charming donee, larger than the best-known of all Charming, Ile de France 
Buddleias, Ile de France. Taller plants, a glorious shrub. 


Field-grown plants, 60c each; 3 for $1.60; 6 for $3.00. Postpaid at $2 
Ss 


Majestic, universally popular, with 
Ile de France long 1-ft. flower spikes, claret-purple. Planting Time 


Field-grown plants, 60c each; 3 for $1.60; 6 for $3.00. (Value $2.70) 


The PARADE OF MODERN ROSES 
PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 


IN NATURAL COLOR 


—latest news of Rosedom, di- 
rect from the Rose Capital of 
America. 195 pictures in full 
color including the debutantes 


of 1944—WAVES, Katherine 




























| Jackson & Perkins Co., 661 RoseLane, ; 7. Marshall, Mexico, Mario- 
Newark, New York. Rose Capital of America | net rn oa " a 
in the Parade of Modern Roses. 
GROUP No. 438 i 

7 Send postpaid at oo White Benguet | Also Modern Perennials and 
| aya oveiveseesees Royal Red | Fruits, all for your Victory 
(value $2.70) for $2.25. == Charming | Garden. Now ready to mail— 

Send Butterfly Bushes 
I have ordered at right: ...........- Ile de France l send postcard ee today. 
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[_] Send J. & P. Natural Color Catalog FREE — 601 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 
“Parade of Modern Roses, Perennials and Fruits.” |: an © ee ee Ce We ee ee © ee, We ee 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








Will this year’s crop of squashes be affected in quality 
through mixing if several closely related kinds are planted 
close together? 

Even though cross-pollination may take place, no harm 
will be done to the immediate crop. However, seeds from 
such mixtures should not be saved for planting in 1945. 

* * * . 

How should tomato plants be hardened off to prepare them 
for moving to the outdoor garden? 

Better results will follow if no attempt is made to 
toughen them prior to setting. Tomatoes should be held 
indoors until garden conditions are favorable enough to 
permit planting them out without any check in growth. 
The more room each plant has from the start, the better 
it will produce later on. 

* * - * 

Why should outdoor chrysanthemums be divided or started 
from cuttings every Spring? 

If left undisturbed year after year chrysanthemums tend 
to exhaust the soil in which they stand and to throw up 
a forest of competing stems which drop their lower leaves 
and take on a very unpleasant appearance at flowering 
time. On the other hand, small divisions or rooted cuttings 
will grow much more freely and assume a more pleasing 
appearance especially if pinched a few times before the end 
of July. 

* * * * 

What is the difference between well-rotted farmyard ma- 
nure and properly prepared compost? 

For all practical purposes, there is no difference. Neither 
product should be permitted to remain in a pile subject 
to the leaching action of the weather once decomposition 
has taken place, but should be applied to the land when 
ready. 

* * * . 
At what rate should I apply borax to kill poison ivy? 


Ten pounds scattered evenly over a square rod should 
prove effective in acid soils. Fifteen pounds per square rod 
may be required where the soil was derived from lime- 











Really Sensational 
The New De Petris 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


HYBRIDS 


Four New Varieties—more colorful—all double— 
equally hardy and resistant to disease and insects. 


Last year’s offering of De Petris Hybrid Chrysanthemums (Arcticum 
Hybrids) was greeted with an enthusiastic response and discriminat- 
ing gardeners were warm in their praise of this wonderful super-hardy 
type. This year we can offer FOUR NEW VARIETIES in addition 
to the SIX first introduced last year. 

New — PUBITY, double, glistening white 

New — MIMOSA QUEEN, double, luminous yellow 

New — AUTUMN GLORY, double, glowing red 

New — MORNING GLOW, double, mauve-pink 

Special Collection: 1 each of above 4 varieties $2.75 

3 each of above 4 varieties $7.50 

Also, we recommend heartily the six varieties which we introduced 
last year and which have already become famous: These include two 
double varieties, WHITE CLOUD (white) and CORAL SEA (rose) 
and four singles, POLLYANA (mayflower-pink); DUBONNET 
(amaranth-pink); ARCTIC QUEEN (yellow) and WINSOME 
(peach-pink). 

Special Collection of ALL TEN De Petris Hybrids 

1 each of 10 varieties $5.25 — 3 each of 10 varieties $14.75 

For postage add 15c for 1 plant, 25c for 3 plants, 40c for 6 plants. 
Minimum express shipment 85c. All orders not accompanied by 
postage remittance will be sent by express collect. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 














BURMA 





At Bristol, the countrywide demand for the world’s 
finest hardy chrysanthemums and nursery stock can- 
not be entirely satisfied—so please order prompily. 























stone. Borax will also kill most other kinds of shallow- 
rooted woody plants, but not all of them. 


* *” * * 
Wes te mame ter dieainad bata The 1944 Bristol creations include: 
This is not a common horticultural material. Perhaps BURMA A big and perfectly formed hybrid. It’s a new. 


glistening bronze with soft orange tints and 
coppery overtones. It’s a gorgeous 1944 intro- 
duction. $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50, 12 for $10.00 


MANDALAY _ A brilliant orange-bronze. The Prince of all the 
pompons, and ideal for cutting. 


steamed bone meal is referred to, but the question is still 
open. What is meant by dissolved bones? 
* . * * 

My hugonis rose bush was planted three years ago and 
bears only a few blooms. Why does it not bloom heavily? 

If the plant is not pruned severely while dormant but is HARBOR 
treated as a shrub, it should come into heavier flowering LIGHTS 
within a season or two. In addition to the cow manure it 
is now receiving, it would probably benefit from applica- 
tions of superphosphate. 

* * * * 


An entirely new idea in coloring. Its soft yellow 
and creamy white tints give a sparkling effect 
not seen before in a pompon. 


NORTH STAR An extremely hardy pompon, covered with cas- 
cades of pure white blossoms. Entirely free 


from the malformations of early “mums”. 





Is it not possible to avoid damping-off in seed containers 
by sowing in sand, peat moss or sphagnum moss? 

Ordinarily the materials mentioned are free of the mois- 
ture-loving fungi which attack seedlings in the germina- 
tion stage. It is important, however, that clean containers 
be used because the pots or boxes can contaminate the 
sowing medium. 

* * * * 


These new pompons: 3 for $2.00, 12 for $7.50, 75c each 


Send for our new full-color catalog which will be 
ready during February. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES. INC. 


Bristol, Connecticut 








How may I increase plants of Campanula isophylla? 

Young stem tips usually root readily if placed in saucers 
of sand and kept moist with warm water. Larger plants 
at the start will result from division. 











MONG the handsome plants which China has sent us is Magnolia liliflora, 
commonly spoken of as the Chinese lily magnolia. It is from this plant that 

the purple coloration in the Soulange varieties comes. The lily magnolia makes 
a large shrub in its native land but does not grow so tall in this country and suffers 
in northern Winters, although the form Nigra seems to be fairly hardy. The 
flowers of the lily magnolia, which are among the last to appear, are vase shaped 
and deep purple in color. Sometimes blossoms are produced throughout the 


Summer if ample moisture is provided. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES 


gardening was considered relatively a simple operation. 

Now, however, even the amateur finds himself confronted 
with theories, speculations and revised practices which leave him 
in a state of bewilderment and confusion. Even when he ac- 
cepts what sounds like a reasonable new theory, advanced by an 
authority of note, he is likely to find it questioned—even flatly 
refuted—by some other equally distinguished authority. 

We thought, for example, that the belief in the effect of the 
moon on growing plants had been settled for all time in the 
negative. Now a Yale professor comes along and reports, albeit 
with caution, that his experiments, scientifically made, may 
prove otherwise. Perhaps we should consider then that no ques- 
tion pertaining to garden methods will ever be permanently 
decided. 

It may be well, however, to review some of the problems 
which are absorbing the attention of soil experts—problems 
which must inevitably have a bearing on home gardening. The 
theories advanced in ‘“‘Plowman’s Folly’’ and earlier in “‘An 
Agricultural Testament’’ are so fundamental that they should, 
perhaps, have first place in any discussion of this kind. With- 
out going into the merits of the methods advocated as they affect 
agriculture in general, their application to home gardens can be 
stated in a few words, at least as far as practice goes. Ploughing 
is not to be discarded. Land which has not been worked before 
should be ploughed, or if the area is too small to make ploughing 
feasible, it should be spaded. However, a hard layer made by 
the ploughshare should not be permitted to exist. In general, 
the continued use of a moldboard plough on hillsides is not pro- 
ductive of the best results. On the other hand, this plough 
seems to be well suited for 


r | THOSE of us who are not too young can remember when 


use of a harrow alone or with a wheel hoe. If stable manure is 
available, it should be spread over the entire garden, except per- 
haps where potatoes are to be grown, and lightly ploughed or 
disced into the soil. The place for manure and for all compost 
material is only a little way under the surface. It should not be 
buried. It is better, also, to work a Winter covering like rye 
grass or rye into the soil with a disc harrow if that is possible, 
as the harrow will cut it up well and leave it fairly near the 
surface. 

Commercial fertilizers may go deeper than manure and com- 
post. If broadcast they should be applied before ploughing. 
Much conflicting advice about the use of fertilizers is given but 
probably the amateur will do well to adopt a middle course by 
distributing half of his allotment over the garden before it is 
ploughed or dug, the other half being used in bands a few inches 
away from crop rows. These bands may be applied at the time 
the seed goes in but a little deeper than the seed furrows, or after 
the plants start to grow. The result of this practice is to have 
plant food well scattered throughout the soil instead of having it 
left at the surface in, perhaps, too great concentration. 

Garden makers who wish to follow the most up-to-date meth- 
ods often use liquid fertilizers along the crop rows instead of 
using bands of fertilizer. Liquid fertilizer can also be used in 
the furrows at seeding time if well diluted. 

If vegetable plants of different kinds are to be started indoors 
or in a coldframe, it is not necessary to use specially prepared 
soil. Sifted sphagnum moss or even plain sand will give good 
results and to a large extent will obviate damping-off. There is 
no simpler method for the amateur to follow than to start his 
seeds in boxes of sand, keeping the sand moist. The value of a 

starter solution, that is, 





turning over the soil in 
bottom lands. 

If the results in the 
garden are to be satisfac- 
tory, the soil must be 
broken up as thoroughly 
as possible with a harrow 
or an iron rake. Gardens 
which have been worked 
for several years can be 
properly prepared by the 








The accompanying illus- 
trations are from Extension 
Leaflet 193 of the Massachu- 
setts State College. © 


A gully like this means that much valuable top soil has been lost. 
























liquid fertilizer, used a 
week or two before trans- 
planting time has been 
well established. 
Probably the fact never 
occurs to the average ama- 
teur that he has any prob- 
lem of soil erosion in the 
family garden. He thinks 
of erosion as something 
associated with the dust 
bowl or with great tracks 
of Western land. If he 
has been reading some of 
Louis Bromfield’s maga- 

















zine articles, or has heard his lectures, he is 
well aware that much of the soil in Iowa, 
Ohio, Illinois and in other states has gone 
down the rivers and into the sea, and that 
as a result our national economy is threat- 
ened to an alarming degree. 

Yet if the amateur garden maker will go 
into his garden at this season, it is not un- 
likely that he will find rather deep furrows 
here and there where the rain has washed 
some of the soil to the bottom of a slope— 
perhaps a slope where the drop is very little. 
This will show him that erosion can be a 
back-yard garden matter, but even then he 
probably will not remember the clouds of 
dust which have come with the high winds 
of Spring and Fall, or it may not have oc- 
curred to him that much of this dust could 
be traced to his own garden spot. Surface 
soil to the depth of an inch might well be 
lost from the garden without the fact being 
noticed. Yet the amount of fertility in this 
lost soil would be more than is customarily 
added in the way of fertilizers each year, 
meaning that the soil will become pro- 
gressively poorer rather than better. 

Erosion in the home garden can be pre- 
vented to a large extent,-even when the 
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two apart will be sufficient. These cover 
crops worked into the soil in the Spring, 
preferably with a disc harrow, while not 
providing much humus, will tend to im- 
prove the soil texture. 

Any kind of vegetation which goes into 
the ground and decomposes will eventually 
provide humus. Humus not only helps to 
keep the soil moist and to admit oxygen, 
but what is even more important, it pro- 
vides a medium for the action of bacteria, 
upon which the fertility of any soil de- 
pends to a large degree. There will be no 
earthworms in soil which is lacking in 
humus and soil without earthworms is al- 
most sure to be poor soil. As most readers 
know, no doubt, establishments now exist 
solely for the production of earthworms, 
which are sold to farmers and garden 
makers. 

One other matter which may confuse 
the garden maker has to do with the use 
of lime. Most vegetables grow best in soils 
which are slightly acid, but most soils, ex- 
cept those in limestone regions, are much 
too acid. Therefore, lime is likely to be 
needed—usually more lime than the aver- 
age amateur puts on. A test to decide how 





Contour planting helps to prevent hillside erosion. 


garden is on a side hill, if the crop rows 
are always planted across the incline and 
not up and down the hillside. If the gar- 
den is fairly large, it may be wise to follow 
the modern farmer's practice of curving the 
rows around the hillside. Also very shal- 
low ditches will tend to prevent erosion. 
Then comes the question of erosion in 
the Fall, in the Winter and in the Spring. 
The solution of this problem is found, of 
course, in the use of cover crops, sometimes 
called green manures. They may consist of 
rye, rye grass, vetch, crimson clover or 
some other crop depending upon the sec- 
tion of the country where they are to be 
used. It is well to consult one’s county 
agent or state experiment station on this 
question of choosing a suitable cover crop. 
The point is that the planting of cover 
crops in the Fall, even though it be between 
the rows of growing vegetables, will help 
to prevent the washing of the land or the 
blowing away of loose soil. It is not neces- 
sary that all the ground should be covered. 
Bands provided by cover crops a foot or 


much is needed can be made by a garden 
maker with his own equipment or he can 
send his soil to an experiment station for 
testing. 

The point to bring out in the use of 
lime is, however, that it not only makes 
plants grow better, but also makes those 
plants more nutritious. There are sections 
of the country where few animals will 
thrive even though the grass is lush because 
of a calcium deficiency in the soil. Lime 
provides calcium and must be looked upon 
as something more than a soil conditioner. 


American Iris Society 


E American Iris Society will hold an 
open meeting at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass., at 2 p.m. on March 4. 
There will be a discussion of iris varieties, 
the speakers being Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, 
whites and plicatas; Mr. Harold W. 
Knowlton, blues and purples; Mrs. 
Preston E. Carey, pinks and reds; Mr. 
William J. McKee, yellows. 
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Gladiolus Conference 


EPRESENTATIVES of numerous 
gladiolus societies and of interested 
commercial growers gathered at the Hotel 
Pittsburgher, Pittsburg, Pa., February 12 
and 13, for a gladiolus conference. The 
conference was sponsored by the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society and was called to 
discuss various gladiolus problems, par- 
ticularly those having to do with national 
standards for classification of varieties, 
uniformity of terms and the naming of 
novelties. Such uniform practices have 
been found to be necessary for the conduct 
of gladiolus shows and the preparation of 
catalogues. 

Out of a seven-hour meeting of the com- 
mittee on nomenclature and classification 
came agreement on the part of all societies 
represented as to how standard practices 
can be achieved. Details of this commit- 
tee’s plan will be published. 

One important feature of the conference 
was a report on gladiolus diseases by Dr. 
D. B. Creager of the Illinois Natural His- 
tory Survey. Another session was given 
over to the technique of setting up pre- 
introduction tests of novelties at various 
places, after the manner of the All-America 
trials now in practice among seed and rose 
growers. Speakers at this meeting were 
Professor E. I. Wilde of Pennsylvania State 
College and W. Ray Hastings of Harris- 
burg, Pa. Desirable new varieties were dis- 
cussed by Walter C. Krueger of Oconomo- 
wac, Wis., Alfred L. Moses of Lima, N. Y. 

The conference expressed a note of 
appreciation to Clarence D. Fortnam of 
Tyler Hill, Pa., for his having suggested 
a meeting to develop uniform exhibition 
standards. 


Chinese Garden in Boston 


ITH attention focussed on China 
because of the part it is playing in 
the present global war, increased interest 
has been manifested in Chinese gardens and 
books about them. Because of this fact a 
carefully designed Chinese garden will be 
made a feature of the Spring Flower Show 
in Boston, which will open Saturday, 
March 18, and continue for eight days. 
This garden will help to carry out the 
particular theme of the show, which calls 
for well-made examples of the gardens of 
our allies and, of course, a large American 
garden. 
That is one of the reasons for showing 
a Chinese garden on the cover of this issue 
of Horticulture. The garden thus illus- 
trated is one which was set up by the 
Ravinia Garden Club at the Chicago Show 
in 1933. Attached to it was the romantic 
name ‘Garden of Poetic Contemplation.”’ 
The garden in Boston will have a simi- 
lar atmosphere but will be entirely differ- 
ent in its execution. The Boston show, 
which will be held in Horticultural Hall 
this year, is assuming very large propor- 
tions, with especially keen interest on the 
part of the garden clubs, many of which 
will have an important part in the show. 
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Magnolias as Garden Shrubs — 


They must stand close to the top in 
any list of ornamental woody plants 


AGNOLIAS are among the most 

magnificent plants that our gardens 
can boast. Many gardeners place them at 
the top of the list, with such favorites as 
thododendrons, azaleas, lilies, and prim- 
roses. As far as hardy trees go, the ranking 
may be challenged by such beautiful groups 
as flowering cherries and crabapples; 
though these popular small trees have pe- 
riods of loveliness which can hardly be 
surpassed, they do not seem to possess the 
distinction of the magnolias. 

The famous Swedish botanist at Upsala, 
Linnzus, gave these plants the name 
“‘Magnolia”’ as a tribute to Pierre Magnol, 
professor of botany and director of the 
botanic garden at Montpellier, in southern 
France. In the century and three-quarters 
that have followed, further appreciation of 
the eastern American species Linnzus was 
describing in 1753 and, later, the discovery 
and introduction to gardens of the even 
greater treasure of magnolias from Eastern 
Asia, have made this a richer and more 
splendid memorial to the French botanist 
than Linnzus could have dreamed. 

The natural distribution of magnolias 
over the world is particularly interesting. 
They grow wild only in the northern 
hemisphere, and in two quite definitely 
marked areas. One is our own eastern 
states and Central America; the other is 
comprised of China, Korea, the Japanese 
Islands, and Malaya. A similar distribu- 
tion, though more limited, is even more 
strikingly exhibited by the two species of 
tulip-tree, Liriodendron, close kin of the 
magnolias and next in importance among 
the 10 genera of the magnolia 


or have the soil packed in around the roots, 
nor is it advisable to use water. They 
should always be transplanted with a firm 
ball of earth containing as much of the root 
system as possible. 

A deep and fertile soil generously sup- 
plied with moisture is best for most mag- 
nolias, and it is desirable to have the re- 
action on the acid side. These are such 
choice plants and the care and time essen- 
tial in propagating them are so consider- 
able that nurserymen must ask compara- 
tively high prices for well-grown speci- 
mens. It seems a wise precaution to take 
every care that the situations selected are 
favorable. 

Unless the soil is completely satisfac- 
tory, it should be trenched to a depth of 
at least two feet and over a diameter of 10 
feet in preparing the hole for each plant. 
Very well-rotted manure can be used in the 
bottom of the hole, and the remainder of 
the half or two-thirds of the discarded sub- 
soil can be made up with peat moss, leaf- 
mold, or other acid forms of humus. Oak 
mold is ideal. 

For the most part, these plants are really 
trees, but some are shrub-like in habit, even 
at maturity, and a great many of the gen- 
erally grown kinds are treated as shrubs in 
home gardens — particularly as sizable 
specimens are expensive and most garden 
budgets dictate that fairly small ones be 
purchased. 

As many magnolias are shrub-like for a 
number of years, it is natural that they are 
often used for accent and rich effects in 
shrub plantings. Similar soil preferences 


make them happy associates for azaleas and 
rhododendrons, and these ericaceous plants 
fill out underneath magnolias, being bene- 
fited by their shade as the planting matures. 
Magnolias are probably most valued in 
gardens as feature plants, since their large 
flowers, impressive fruits, handsome foli- 
age, and fine habit and framework of 
branches endow them with accent qualities 
throughout the year. Many of the group 
do amazingly well in cities. 

To survey the Asiatic kinds first, I men- 
tion the Yulan magnolia (M. denudata or 
conspicua), a beautiful, mounded tree with 
fragrant, ivory-white flowers in mid- 
Spring—in late April and early May in 
New Jersey. This Chinese species has been 
cultivated for over 13 centuries, an Eng- 
lish authority says, particularly near tem- 
ples and in the Imperial gardens. Unfortu- 
nately, the long buds of Yulan are likely 
to be injured by late frosts some seasons. 

The hybrid saucer magnolia (M. sou- 
langeana) has been derived from the Yulan 
and another oriental species, and in time it 
makes a beautifully shaped, mounded, 
small tree to 30 feet or more. Varieties of 
this species are planted more than any 
others in northern gardens. The buds are 
pink or purplish, but when the flowers are 
opened they are generally white or only 
faintly pinkish inside. Opening a few days 
after blossoms of the Yulan, they stand 
better chances of escaping frost injury. 

Lenne magnolia (variety lennei) 
blooms later than most forms of saucer 
magnolia. The rosy-purple flowers are so 
substantial that they last unusually well, 
and they have a rich, watermelon-like fra- 
grance. A vigorous specimen usually pro- 
duces a few scattered blooms on through 
the Summer. 

Lily and Anise magnolias (M. liliflora, 
M. salicifolia), are interesting kinds from 
China and Japan. Especially lovely is 
Kobus magnolia (M. kobus), its delicate, 
white flowers blooming in early Spring 
just a few days later than Star magnolia. 
Unlike this species, however, Kobus does 

not flower freely while young, 





family. 





Alfred Rehder of the Arnold 
Arboretum places the number of 
different species of magnolias at 
about 35. All of these are worthy 
of culture, but a number from the 
southern areas of distribution are not 
hardy in our northern gardens. 1] 

Mid-Spring is the ideal season to 
transplant magnolias. Moving the 
plants of any size at other times of 
the year cannot be recommended. 
Magnolias have soft, fleshy roots, 
which are easily bruised and dam- 
aged, and they are particularly liable 
to rot if injured while dormant. It 
is always advisable to transplant 
them just as growth is starting, when 
the bud-scales are opening, as then 
the roots are active and able to repair 
damage and make new growth im- 
mediately. In transplanting, mag- 
nolias should never be ‘‘tramped in’”’ 
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GOOD WAY TO USE SURPLUSES 


VICTORY garden telephone mart, organ- 

ized in De Kalb County, Ind., has proved 
successful in keeping surplus Victory garden 
crops from going to waste. 


Telephone mart committees were formed last 
year in each of the county’s four largest towns. 
Any person interested in buying vegetables and 
fruits for canning calls a committee member and 
gives his or her name, telephone number, and 
information regarding the kind and amount of 
produce desired. When a gardener has enough 
surplus produce for canning, he notifies a com- 
mittee member, who checks the list of prospective 
customers for someone interested in that particu- 
lar crop. 


Committee members also take over the job of 


helping gardeners to find help to harvest excess 
crops. 


though established piants grow more 
handsome each year. This is reputed 
to be the hardiest of the genus, and 
is particularly sturdy in the variety 
borealis, which is said to make won- 
derful conical trees almost 100 feet 
high m Japan. 

A group of five magnolias which 
make vigorous shrubs or small trees 
are valuable for their Summer 
blooming, and it seems unreasonable 
that the more lavish and spectacu- 
lar Spring-flowering kinds have 
crowded them from the horticul- 
tural limelight. Until gardeners and 
landscape designers begin to appre- 
ciate their value, the few enthusiastic 
nurserymen who continue to grow 
them may have to be content with 
scanty returns. Of this valuable 
Summer-flowering group, Oyama 
magnolia (M. parviflora), from 
Japan and Korea, is sometimes used 




















in gardens. Its cup-shaped, fragrant 
flowers are white or a delicate pale pink 
and continue from June well into mid- 
Summer. Introduced from Western China 
as late as 1908, Magnolia wilsoni and M. 
nicholsoniana are similar in making spread- 
ing, well-formed shrubs or small trees, and 
their fragrant, white flowers come in June. 
Watson magnolia (M. watsoni) is re- 
ported to be very lovely, with larger pink 
flowers of great beauty. 

The fifth of this interesting group is our 
native Sweetbay or Swamp magnolia (M. 
virginiana), the American counterpart of 
the quartet of Summer-flowering kinds 
from the Orient. This beautiful small tree 
or tall shrub of upright habit loses its 
leaves late in the Autumn in the North, 
except on a few vigorous shoots, perhaps, 
but in the South it is evergreen. Unques- 
tionably, it ranks with American holly and 
flowering dogwood in a trio of small trees 
of unsurpassed value for our gardens. 

This is one of the most difficult mag- 
nolias to transplant, and it should always 
be given a peaty and acid soil. Despite its 
moist, natural habitat, this species will 
thrive in rather dry gardens if an ample 
reservoir of humus, such as decayed leaves 
or peat moss, is prepared underneath its 
roots. Sweetbays should be grown from 
seed or purchased from a nurseryman, not 
collected. 

Among the American species, Southern 
magnolia (M. grandiflora), or Bull-bay, 
is easily most popular. This species is na- 
tive from North Carolina to Florida and 
Texas, and, with its varieties, is the much- 
planted evergreen magnolia of the South. 
Winter tenderness prevents its being gen- 
eraly used north of Washington. 

The large-leaved cucumber-tree (M. 
macrophylla) is a commanding species of 
the southeastern states. This has the largest 
uncut leaves of any hardy tree, and its huge 
white flowers, often measuring over a foot 
across, enjoy the same distinction. Young 
plants of this species are not hardy, but 
protected so they may attain a few seasons’ 
growth, they develop hardihood and can 
survive Winters in southern New England. 

Umbrella magnolia (M. tripetala) is 


not so extreme as this other species, but it ’ 


is dramatic enough and much more relia- 
ble for northern gardens. It grows best in 


a cool, deep soil and in a spot protected § 


from winds, which damage the handsome 
foliage. In artistic effect, its bright pink 
fruits in Summer surpass the creamy flow- 
ers of late Spring. 

One of the most handsome park and 
lawn trees for the eastern states is the ma- 
jestic cucumber-tree (M. acuminata), a 
forest monarch of the Allegheny region 
from central New York southward. The 
cucumber-tree is amazingly successful in 
metropolitan areas, although it cannot be 
recommended for street plantings nor for 
water-starved city soil. 

In concluding, I want to mention an 
intriguing trait which adds to the fascina- 
tion of magnolias at the end of the season. 
Their seeds are ripened in cone-like struc- 











tures which vary greatly in size and form 
—those of Lenne magnolia are so twisted 
they appear malformed. When ripe, the 
compartments in these cones open and 
slowly expose bright red seeds. Soon the 
seeds tumble out, but instead of falling to 
the ground each is caught up by a white 
elastic strand which stretches out to half an 
inch or more and then hardens. Dangling 
from this ‘‘apron-string,’’ the bright seeds 


Amaryllis 


HE longer I grow hybrid amaryllis 

(Hippeastrums) the more I wonder 
what service the old roots of the pre- 
vious season render, if retained. Because 
I need the pots for other purposes, I turn 
out my plants and set them in an open bed 
in May, watering and feeding them during 
the Summer. I lift them in early October, 
drying and cleaning them and afterwards 
slanting them upright in plots. I cover the 
roots with soil and keep them in the warm- 
est part of the cellar until January. Then 
I pot them, giving one watering and stand- 
ing them under the greenhouse bench until 
the buds push up. 

Those less than one and one-half inch in 
diameter usually make only leaves, but 
sometimes even larger bulbs push leaves 
first. If the leaves progress far, no buds 
appear. 

Many of the bulbs that are grown in 
Florida and sold by dealers, have been 
trimmed close to the base and even the 
necks cut back somewhat. Observing this 
several years ago I severely trimmed a lot 
of weak bulbs that normally would have 
made but little roots. I had noted that new 
roots formed only around the edge of the 
basal plate and if in the course of shrink- 
age, the basal plate extends considerably, 
practically no roots could develop. 

By trimming close, I have rebuilt a 
number of bulbs. The trimming aided 





Amaryllis bulbs properly potted. 
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are a tasty morsel for birds that are inter- 
ested in such a generous dessert. If no con- 
sumer appears, a lively gust of wind sets 
the seed to swinging gaily, the thread 
breaks, and the promise of a new plant arcs 
down to a leafy bed a few feet away from 
the parent trunk. 


—Ben Blackburn. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Problems 


rooting, so that the exhausted bulbs made 
more foliage, which built them up. 

This season I have some three dozen 
bulbs in pots, including a few new ones, 
some of them shorn of every vestige of 
root. I have examined many by turning 
them out after several weeks and in all 
cases found the same conditions. Whether 
the bulbs had all their old roots or none at 
all, scarcely any bulbs had new roots that 
had reached the sides of the pots. 

The most advanced obviously had de- 
veloped their flowers from the stored food 
in the bulbs. Two not trimmed when 
potted, had short flower stems and, as re- 
gards new roots, were not superior to those 
that had no old roots whatever. 

I am inclined to believe that in very 
solid, long-necked bulbs, the flower buds 
have difficulty in forcing their way through 
and that making a slight slit at the neck 
makes it easier for the bud to get out. Un- 
like daffodils, amaryllis buds do not rise 
from the center but from between the 
scales, strong bulbs pushing two, one on 
either side of the center where leaves duly 
appear. Exceptional bulbs may even do 
better, because embryo buds are formed be- 
tween every four scales. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
Amaryllis Culture 
OUSE-GROWN aamaryllis plants 


bloom, as a rule, in January, Febru- 
ary or March. There may be one, two or, 
rarely, three bloom stalks, each bearing 


| two to.a half dozen or more individual 


flowers. 
After the flowers fade, continue to water 
the bulb to encourage a growth of foliage. 


| When settled warm weather has arrived, 
| the pot may be sunk to its rim out-of-doors 


in partial shade. Neglect at this period is 
the commonest cause for bloom failure. 
All Summer and into the Fall the plant 
needs to be watered in order to keep it in 
active growth. Weak manure water at two- 
or three-week intervals will help. As the 
long strap-like leaves develop, the bulb 
will grow smooth and plump, packed 
with buds for next season's flowers. 

With the approach of cold weather, be- 
gin to withhold water and before heavy 
frosts bring the pot indoors. Ordinarily, 
the leaves will turn yellow and die down 
and the pot with the dormant bulb may 
be set away in a warm basement. 
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HE most universal garden lesson I got 

from a visit to a garden in El Centro, 
Calif., a few years ago was in the words of 
my hostess a lost opportunity. She had 
lived near by in a rented house and had 
done nothing while there to enhance the 
human garden value of the place. 

“Even though it was rented,’’ she said, 
“I should have left something behind me, 
a bed of mint, a root of garden sage, or a 
weeping willow tree to mourn my depar- 
ture. I ought to have done something to 
make future occupants know that a garden 
lover had passed that way and left a perma- 
nent memorial behind. 

The reason we built where we did was 
because some garden lover had preceded us 
and left after him two Italian cypress trees 
and two huge oleanders. They immedi- 
ately became the leitmotif of our garden 
and house. The cypress trees are on a 
mound in the garden. They link us with 
Italy and make a perfect vista, with distant 
mountains and sunsets. They are hyphens 
linking us with everything in heaven and 
on earth.” 

She went on to say, ‘“You will note that 
I have placed my davenport, not before the 
fireplace, but at the end of the living room 
so that anyone sitting in it may get an 
oleander vista through the windows at the 
other end. Most of our bedroom windows 
look out on the oleanders, which have a 
diameter of 12 feet. What have I done to 
deserve them!” 

That sounds like concentrated Cali- 
fornia but the principle is world wide. 
Even in New England the highest priced 
individual Christmas trees are Italian cy- 
presses, and there is nothing easier to slip 
or sell in a flower pot. As for oleanders, 
anyone with a “‘green-fingered’’ grand- 
mother or with seafaring ancestors remem- 
bers how grandma each Winter was always 
rooting an oleander fora neighbor. It took 
all Winter usually, but the result even in a 
potted plant was rewarding. You can get 
them single or double, white, cream or pink 
and there are not many American soldiers 
in North Africa who have not seen the 
single pink variety growing in Atlas moun- 
tain streams. 


S A long-time listener, | would like to 
urge those who prepare radio garden 
scripts and deliver the broadcasts to re- 
member that they are there to entertain as 
much as to educate. They will hold more 
listeners and help more gardeners if they 
forget to be serious minded and instead, 
deliver highly informal talks in language 
which is easily understandable to any sixth 
grader. Botanical names have little place 
on the air, nor have long strings of com- 
mon ones. Attempts at describing involved 
techniques are usually uninteresting, and 
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hold few listeners. Strangely enough, a 
simple but accurate broadcast requires more 
knowledge on the part of the speaker. 


WAS amazed when I received the pic- 

ture of an American holly 52 feet high 
which is reproduced on this page. If there 
is another holly equally as old and equally 
as large anywhere in the United States, I 
should like to hear about it. This tree 
stands 200 feet north of Indian Steps Mu- 
seum on the Susquehanna River in York 
County, Pa., and is protected from van- 
dalism and bears a marker carrying the 
following inscription: 





AMERICAN HOLLY TREE 
Perhaps the largest known for this latitude. 
Protected by 
Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., 
Member of the American Tree Association, 
In Co-operation with the 
Conservation Society of York County. 











A folder sent out by the Indian Steps 
Museum states that this tree is estimated 


to be 300 years old, that the spread of its 
branches runs to 45 feet and that its cir- 
cumference two feet from the ground is 76 
inches. The folder also contains the fol- 
lowing excellent sentiment: 


‘‘T am only a holly tree; my rich green leaves 
and bright red berries betoken Christmas cheer. 

“When I was young the red man built his 
cabin by my side. From the rays of the Sum- 
mer’s scorching sun and the Winter's freezing 
blasts, for centuries I protected him. 

‘I saw the white man come and the red man 
go; they both were friends of mine. Only I am 
left to tell this tale. 

‘The red man loved me for what I gave to 
him, the white man for my beauty; now all 
men love me for my age. 

“I am the Creator's oldest living, breathing 
thing, in this fair country of ours. 

‘How I escaped the fury of the wind and the 
rushing waters, I shall not reveal. 

“I was yours yesterday when you knew me 
not; I am yours today and will be tomorrow 
and for centuries to come, lest for a season your 
loving hands and tender hearts forget me.”’ 


Hollies seem less likely to be forgotten 
than ever before. Their use in landscape 
plantings promises to save the wild plants. 
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This American holly in York County, Pa., is estimated to be 300 years old. 
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It has a height of 52 feet and a spread of 45 feet. 
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Use of Seed by Indians 


EAR EDITOR—The very interest- 

ing article about plants with sweet 
odors by Frank R. Arnold, in the January 
1 issue, mentions the fact that the Omaha 
Indians chewed the seed of columbine. In 
“Uses of Plants by the Indians of the 
Missouri River Region’’ by Melvin Ran- 
dolph Gilmore this custom is described. 
The plant was called “‘black perfume 
plant’’ by the Indians. Omaha and Ponca 
Indian bachelors used the seed as a love 
charm. To release the odor the seed must 
be crushed, which the Indians did by chew- 
ing them to a paste. If such a paste is 
spread upon the clothing its fragrance lasts 
a long time. The crushed seeds were rubbed 
into the palms of the hands before the In- 
dian bachelor shook hands with the woman 
of his heart, in the belief that this would 
surely charm her. 

The bloom stalks of Aquilegia cana- 
densis give off an unusual, gaseous odor 
which I discovered when breaking out the 
bloom stalks from a rather large planting. 
This native columbine is so very beautiful 
and so easily grown it should be in every 


garden. 
—RMrrs. Paul Murdoch. 


Nehawka, Neb. 


Praise for Pritchard Tomato 
EAR EDITOR—Not long ago I read 


in Horticulture an article discussing 
the ‘‘best’’ tomatoes. Why was Pritchard, 
that grand new variety, ignored? True, 
the fruits are a bit large to slice for one or 
even two people, unless they are especially 
fond of raw tomatoes, but are they good! 
From my experience, they cannot be ex- 
celled for canning, being delicious in flavor 
and perfect keepers. Never before has every 
can of tomatoes kept 100 per cent. From 
each can is also drained appetizing vitamin 
laden tomato juice. Remembering the 
teaching of Cornell University the seeds 
are not strained out. 
I quite agree with a local gardener who 


lectures in the interest of Victory gardens, 
“For this section there is no tomato equal 
to the Pritchard.”’ 

-—Marion P. Thomas. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Good Words for Okra Article 


EAR EDITOR — “Okra in Home 

Gardens’’ in February 1 Horticulture, 
is very much to the point and I would like 
to add my bit. I grow okra as a vegetable 
on a par with asparagus. The young, ten- 
der pods are cut, cooked and eaten in the 
same way as asparagus. I find that some 
people like it very much while others detest 
it because of its slimy juice when cooked. 
This slimy texture can be avoided if it is 
not cooked more than 10 minutes. I be- 
lieve many more people will grow okra if 
they once try it. It isa warm weather plant 
and yields pods in abundance when the 
temperature is right. Japanese beetles, how- 
ever, like the flowers and leaves. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Pruning Method Criticized 
EAR EDITOR—AMay I offer in the 


spirit of constructive criticism, some 
comment on the article “Pruning Fruit 
Trees,’’ Page 51, of your February 1 issue 
of Horticulture? 

The method pictured for removal of a 
large limb will leave the tree trunk in a 
favorable condition for the development 
of future decay. The weight of the limb 
breaking loose from the parent trunk pulls 
out tiny splinters and each minute hole is 
a port of entry for fungus spores. The 
right way to remove the heavy limb is to 
support the stub with the hand when mak- 
ing the last cut. See the accompanying 
diagram from a bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

—J. Cook White. 


Arlington, Mass. 





Three steps in the removal of a large limb from a tree when the work is done properly. 
(A) Shows the first cut, (B) the stub, (C) the trunk when the stub has been removed. 
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Spraying Potato Plants 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in 

reading the article ‘“‘Potato Growing 
in Home Gardens’ by Sydney Kimpton in 
the January | issue of Horticulture, espe- 
cially where he notes that when potato 
bugs appear he sprays thoroughly with 
arsenate of lead. We commercial growers 
use calcium arsenate, and I feel that garden- 
ers will ‘‘play’’ safer if they do the same, 
for calcium arsenate is less liable to burn 
the foliage than is arsenate of lead. Also, 
the cost is less. We also begin to use Bor- 
deaux mixture before blight appears, for if 
there is a good coverage of the mixture on 
the vines there will be no blight. We spray 
once a week instead of the recommended 
every 10 days. 

—Percy E. Wells. 

Sanquoit, N. Y. 


For Greens in the Fall 
EAR EDITOR — In planning our 


garden we generally raise two kinds 
of kale—the Siberian, and Dwarf Green 
Curled. The first we plant so as to have 
early greens in the Spring, as the Siberian 
is very hardy, and the other sort is good 
cooked with slices of salt pork. Kale is 
especially good after frosts have come, as 
frost improves the flavor. Dwarf Green 
Curled is an ornament to any garden; it is 
so curly, it makes one think of an ostrich 
feather in green. 

Kale is easy to raise, and it seems odd 
that it is not more widely grown, as it is 
very productive, and splendid for the table. 
We sow the seed in May, in rows about 
18 inches apart, and thin the plants to 
10 inches apart. We use well-rotted cow 
manure as the fertilizer. Anyone who 
enjoys greens, and is trying kale for the 
first time, has an enjoyable surprise in 
store, and at the time of year when food 
of this sort is not plentiful. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Treatment of an Elm Stump 


EAR EDITOR—The note in ‘‘Read- 

ers’ Questions Answered,’’ January 1, 
about the best way to kill an elm stump 
reminded me of my experience. I had one 
such stump in a corner of my garden where 
I had cut down a large elm tree below the 
ground. I covered the stump with some 
old roofing paper, three or four layers 
thick, with earth on top. I did this two 
years ago and no sprouts have appeared 
yet. I enjoy your paper very much. The 
only fault I find with it is that it does not 
come weekly. 

—Wade Dixon. 

Carthage, Mo. 
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More and Better Beans— 


An expert writes about methods to be 
followed to obtain maximum success 


EANS are such an essential part of the 

American diet, and are so easy to raise, 
that they are to be found in every vegeta- 
ble garden. Most people are aware that the 
plants are thrifty and will somehow man- 
age to grow if given half a chance. Be- 
cause of this fact, all too often they are 
neglected and so occupied with the strug- 
gle for existence that they have little re- 
sources left for pod production. 

Those who wish to try the new vogue 
of gardening without digging are welcome 
to make the attempt, but good beans and 
plenty of them are grown by first making 
a smooth and mellow seed bed. All clods 
should be thoroughly broken up and rocks 
or stones which might deter the seedlings 
from pushing up their characteristically 
bent necks should be removed. The soil 
must not, however, be left in a loose and 
powdery condition, nor must it be packed 
so tightly that the sprouts cannot penetrate 
through it or be waterlogged by insufficient 
drainage. 

No special liming is usually necessary 
for beans in the average garden soil, as they 
will tolerate a limited degree of acidity. 
If commercial fertilizer is to be applied, 
it is better not to work this in when pre- 
paring the rows, lest it injure the germi- 
nating seeds. After the young plants are 
well up, a little trench two inches deep 
should be made about three inches away 
from the stems and a shallow ribbon of the 
fertilizer laid in it. Old compost, however, 





Illustrations by courtesy of the Associated 
Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


may very profitably be dug in before sow- 
ing. Manure may be used but must defi- 
nitely be old and well decayed. 

Beans should not be supplied with too 
much nitrogen, which may lead to an over- 
production of leaves and the under-pro- 
duction of pods; for supplies of this ele- 
ment they rely principally on the process 
peculiar to all legumes, namely, association 
with nitrogen-fixing bacteria which con- 
gregate on the roots, where their presence 
may be seen by nodules, or small lumps. 
These bacteria are likely to be waiting in 
the soil if beans have previously been 
grown in the garden, but to ensure their 
presence, which is essential to success, the 
seed is shaken with the appropriate strain, 
which may be had in the form of a black 
powder for a few cents at any seed store. 

Seed should not be wasted, particularly 
in this season when all we can spare is 
needed abroad. One packet of average size 
will be ample for each 25 feet of row. A 
row or rows totaling 180 feet will be 
enough for a family of five persons. One 
or more of the packets may be of wax 
beans if desired. 

The first sowing should be done only 
when the frost has gone and the soil is 
warm, and it should be of about 10 feet, 
to be followed by similar lengths at inter- 
vals of 10 to 14 days. The seeds should 
be set three inches apart and about an inch 
and a half deep. Two feet should be left 
between rows. Thinning is not necessary, 
and where an occasional seed has failed to 
come up, or appears as a baldhead (a leaf- 
less stalk, due to seed injury) the later 





Interest in soy beans continues to grow, although there is much difference 
of opinion among amateurs as to their value in home gardens. 
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Potomac is a greatly improved type 
of pole bean. It was awarded an 
all-America medal in 1943. 


foliage of adjacent plants will probably 
not leave any apparent gap in the row. 

The last paragraph refers, obviously, to 
bush beans, now the most popular type. 
Formerly only pole beans were grown and 
where poles are inexpensively available this 
type, under favorable conditions of sun 
and soil, will produce many beans through 
a long season, provided they are kept 
picked, which involves no back-bending. 

As pole beans are large and vigorous 
plants, the soil should be well prepared and 
enriched. Sunshine is also necessary, as is 
moisture (but not wetness) around the 
roots. Stout poles nine to 10 feet long are 
set about four feet apart, with seven to 
eight feet above the ground. Around each 
six seeds should be planted. Thinning 
should be to four plants. Another method 
is to set three poles in a group and tie them 
at the top to form a tripod. This lends 
rigidity to more slender poles. 

Lima beans, either bush or pole vari- 
eties, are grown similarly to the bush vari- 
eties, but are more particular in their re- 
quirements. It is much easier to raise a 
good crop of the new edible or garden soy 
beans which are rapidly growing in favor, 
and deservedly so, as our tables have rarely 
been graced by any novelty so appealing in 
flavor and attractive in appearance. Dietet- 
ically these soy beans are valuable, being 
rich in vitamins and essential food ele- 
ments, a§ well as lacking in starch. 

Beetles are the great plague of garden 
beans; first the Mexican bean beetle, a lady- 
bird which has turned vegetarian; next the 
voracious Japanese beetle. Many gardeners 
have relied on direct action by visiting the 
bean rows with a small can or Mason jar 
half filled with water and a film of oil. 
Into this the beetles are tapped, and as the 
leaves are turned in search of victims, any 
clusters of minute yellow eggs found there 
are crushed. At sundown, when the beetles 
are lethargic, is the best time for this profit- 
able occupation. 


—Francis C. Coulter. 
Milford, Conn. 









Gladiolus Culture Up to Date* — 


Yearbooks of three societies are filled with 
information contributed by expert growers 


N “The Gladiolus, 1944,’’ there is much 

testimony to the continued progress 
being made by the group of specialist plant 
growers who organized the New England 
Gladiolus Society 25 years ago. The new 
yearbook reports that the war-time year of 
1943 brought out the finest exhibits of 
quality gladioli in the society’s history. 

Home gardeners will probably find most 
interest in the several cultural articles writ- 
ten by growers in different parts of the 





*‘'The Gladiolus, 1944.’’ Published by the 
New England Gladiolus Society, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. Price $2.00. 


country. John Brinkman of Chicago sum- 
marizes his success by saying that the use of 
good corms in good, well-drained soil after 
the earth gets warm is the way to start suc- 
cessful gladiolus plantings. Mr. Brinkman 
also cautions that adequate after-care is im- 
portant. He waters thoroughly once a week 
in dry times, keeps down the weeds and 
sprays regularly against thrips injury. 

The problems of fitting heavy soil for 
growing gladioli are discussed in detail by 
Mrs. Hanna E. Manna of Des Moines, 
Wash. Mrs. Hanna first seeds a future 
gladiolus area to legumes for two years, 
meanwhile building up a large compost 





The new light pink gladiolus Connecticut Yankee, which has twice 
been given an award of merit. 
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pile in which all manner of vegetable 
wastes are included. When planting time 
for the gladioli arrives, she digs trenches 
seven inches deep and six inches wide, 
placing compost three inches deep in them. 
Then she sets the corms six inches apart, 
and covers them with two inches of regu- 
lar soil. Then she gradually fills the trench 
with soil from the compost pile. 

The importance of records and correct 
labelling in handling large numbers of va- 
rieties is emphasized by E. J. Greening of 
Austin, Minn. Mr. Greening’s method of 
planting could also serve as a model tech- 
nique for other home gardeners. Even 
though he is not sure of the value of chemi- 
cal fertilizer beneath the corms, his meth- 
ods are described as follows: 


In our sandy loam, corms are planted about 
five inches deep. The rows are 24 inches apart 
and corms are spaced four to five inches apart 
and in a straight line for ease in cultivation. 
Shallower planting will save labor and may 
produce more corms, but deep planting utilizes 
moisture better and tall plants stand straighter 
With a spade a V-shaped trench is dug about 
an inch deeper than I want my bulbs. If the 
subsoil is hard a trip down the row with a 
pickax will break up the hardpan and give the 
bracer roots a good foothold. Through the hole 
in the bottom of a four-inch flower pot a line 
of complete fertilizer is applied along the bot- 
tom of the V, then the soil is thoroughly stirred 
with a three-tined ‘‘rake-like’’ tool. A little 
soil or peat is raked into the trench to make a 
firm, flat base upon which to set the corms. 
After the corms are planted, but before they 
come up, a second trench is dug between alter- 
nate rows. Into this trench is dumped sheep or 
cattle manure at the rate of about a bushel to 
20 feet of trench. This is tramped down firmly 
and covered with earth. By putting this fer- 
tilizer between every other row the plants can 
“take it or leave it alone.”’ 

About the time the first buds appear on the 
earliest varieties, a light top dressing of com- 
plete fertilizer is given, again applying it with 
a four-inch flower pot. The powder runs out 
of the hole in the pot in an even stream and can 
be placed accurately a few inches from the row 
of plants without danger of burning the foliage. 


In addition to straight cultural informa- 
tion, “‘Gladiolus 1944’’ contains much 
valuable information for the specialist. 
The observation by Chester F. Kuhn of 
Detroit that gladioli do not change their 
floral colors should interest everyone. The 
most common cause of color anomalies in 
gladiolus, he says, is mixed stock. Mix- 
tures planted year after year will tend to 
change their bloom color as free propagat- 
ing kinds in the mixture tend to increase 
in greater proportion than others which 
make fewer cormels per corm. 

The suggestion that beginners start with 
a few good named kinds, leads to the 
further suggestion that they determine 
what those kinds shall be by studying the 
show and trial garden reports contained in 
“Gladiolus 1944.”’ By taking hints from 
the lists of recent prize winners, any ama- 
teur can have really up-to-date varieties. 
Then, having obtained the corms, the same 
publication can serve to instruct him as to 
growing them, the harvesting of the corms 
in the Autumn and their storage when 
Winter comes. 

Dr. D. B. Creager of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey answers the frequently 
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supreme among yellow roses. 
$2 each $20 a’ dozen 


postage and handling costs. 








MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK — a new 
rose of surpassing beauty and elegance, 
voted the outstanding rose novelty for 
this year. Daintily shaped petals clasped 
in long, spiral buds unfurl slowly, culmi- 
nating in limpid, canary-yellow flowers of 
perfect proportions. Hardy, free-bloom- 
ing, luxuriant dark-green foliage. The 
rich rose perfume will delight you. A 
flower of many virtues that make it 








MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


1944 All-America Winner 


DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


The Commander’s Rose 








NEW “MUM” MME. CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK—finest “mum” in our collection, 
also hardiest. Firm petaled, bad-weather- 
resisting; two-inch double blooms. Flow- 
ering late August, September. Coloring 
chrome and cadmium yellow, soft-tinted 
old gold with undertone of rose. 
Dozen $8.50 


WAYSIDE’S FAMOUS BOOK-CATALOG—Never a more 
beautiful floral catalog! 184 pages with more than 200 true-to-life 
color illustrations — full of detailed cultural information and 
advice. To be sure of this outstanding book, it is necessary that 
you enclose with your request 25c, coins or stamps, to cover 





DOUGLAS MacARTHUR — this rose 
sensation of 1943 is a beautiful new ever- 
blooming rose of fine proportion and ex- 
ceptional color — hardy, vigorous and 
flowers prolifically. The strong bushes 
send up numerous shoots topped with 
superb flowers, healthy foliage. Long, 
graceful, tulip-shaped buds open slowly 
into glorious flowers of rose, gold and 
salmon exquisitely blended. Thrives in all 
sections of the country. 


Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 









Price $1.50 $15 a dozen 











heard query as to what has happened to the 
variety Picardy. This question is being 
raised in various parts of the country. 

Dr. Creager states that a fusarium dis- 
ease of the brown rot type is rapidly build- 
ing up in many plantings of Picardy and 
is causing wholesale destruction. Unless 
special effort is made to control it by care- 
ful selection of healthy planting stock, 
chemical treatment, and the practice of 
planting of gladiolus on the same land no 
oftener than every four years, acres of 
corms can be destroyed in less than two 
or three years. 


Maine’s Gladiolus Year Book* 
UMEROVUS reports of northern glad- 


iolus growers have been assembled to 
make the 1944 yearbook of the Maine 
Gladiolus Society an interesting volume. 
The booklet contains list after list of the 
varieties most preferred by different gar- 
deners. 

Mrs. Madelene Walenta relates the fact 
that the so-called baby gladioli can be 
forced indoors in Winter if handled the 
same as freesias. As passed along by Mrs. 
H. V. Greenough of Brookline, Mass., the 
method is as follows: 

The soil is mixed about as it would be for 
any indoor bulbs — one-third well-fertilized 
loam, one-third sand and one-third leaf mold. 


The corms are planted in six-inch pots and 
brought at once into full light. The corms 





*‘‘Gladiolus,”’ 1944 Yearbook of the Maine 
Gladiolus Society, South China, Maine. 
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should not be more than one inch under the 
soil. They can be planted early in November 
or later. Those planted December 1 often come 
into flower about the same time as those 
planted earlier. 


The Maine yearbook also contains an 
interesting question and answer treatment 
of the subject of gladiolus culture. One of 
the questions is particularly interesting. 


Should bulbs be peeled before planting? 


No. There is much to be learned about the 
husk that Nature provides for our gladiolus 
corms. We know that this natural covering 
protects corms in storage, and some have con- 
sidered that the husk provides some particular 
plant food or requirement of gladiolus corms 
after planting. 


Gladioli in Canada* 


E new yearbook of the Canadian 
Gladiolus Society features a variety 
symposium which ends by selecting 46 
outstanding kinds from among the hun- 
dreds of different gladioli now being. 
grown. Needless to say this limited list 
contains the names of such general favor- 
ites as Red Charm, Myrna, White Gold, 
Corona, Margaret Beaton and Elizabeth 
the Queen. 





***The Canadian Gladiolus Society 1944 
Annual."’ Published by The Canadian Gladio- 
lus Society. Edited by L. G. Klein, 28 Edwin 
Street, Guelph, Ont. 




















BRAND PEONY FARMS 





The Name of BRAND 


has for seventy-six years been associated with 
the best in horticultural productions, particularly 


PEONIES and FRENCH LILACS 


The firm also specializes in the finer varieties of 
many other garden favorites, including: 


Chrysanthemums — Hardy Phlox — Iris — 
Oriental Poppies — Aquilegia — Gladioli — 
Flowering Crabs — Bush Cherries — Shrubs 

Send for our BEAUTIFUL SPRING CATALOG and 


Choose Your Favorites from its attractive pages! 





142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 



























GLADIOLUS from FLOWERFIELD 
















The founder of Flowerfield, John Lewis Childs, 


introduced Gladiolus to this 


country in 1874. Since then, Flowerfield has been the leading sponsor of unusual 
and distinctive prize-winning gladiolus. We have long recognized that this lovely 
flower, with its many beautiful colors and diverse forms, offers one of the very 
finest mediums of floral decoration. For example: 


Margaret Beaton _one of the most out- 
standing varieties of recent introduction. Pristine white 
blooms each brilliantly contrasted by a vivid scarlet 
throat. It is a large, sturdy plant which makes a most 
dramatic note in the garden. Three 50¢... Doz. $1.75 


: ica why —Anyone who has seen a florist’s window 
has seen Picardy, the most beautiful of all the salmon- 
pink gladiolus. Most popular, easiest to grow, longest 
lasting—these are but a few of the attributes justly 
claimed by Picardy. Three 35¢... Doz. $1.25 


G, G 
Greta Garbo_ The most consistent prize winner 


of all the new gladiolus. A lovely pale pastel pink noted 
for large size, extreme length of flower spike, well bal- 
anced on a long strong spike. Without question, one 
of the very finest. Three $1.35 ... Doz. $5.00 


" Maid Sf Onloans tre finest white gladi- 


olus. The large blooms are pure white, with a warm 
creamy tinge deep in the throat. The florets are ex- 
ceptionally well-shaped and well-arranged on the long 
flower head. Three 35¢... Doz. $1.25 


1944 Sh wing Catalogs 


Two large colorful Spring catalogs, one containing listings and full color illustrations of 
the finest quality vegetable and flower seeds. The other, a bulb and plant book (mailed 
separately), has 56 pages of color illustrations of the kind of bulbs, roots and plants for which 





Flowerfield has so long been famous. Send for your copies of our Spring catalogs. 


Please enclose 10¢ to cover 
mailing and handling costs 


Ower 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
41 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 


fie 














J. C. Taylor has supplied a report on 
the extensive collection being maintained 
at the Ontario Agricultural College. Mr. 
Taylor also outlines his cultural methods. 
He believes in discarding diseased corms 
and follows the practice of fumigating 
with methyl bromide to rid his corms of 
thrips. Writing of the latter method he 
states that: 


It has the advantage over dipping in that it 
saves time and labor. Also the trays and con- 


BaseBranching T ( 


CALIFORNIA'S . 
FINEST STOCKS S49 


MORE SPIKES- MORE nOweS Ta 
Individual florets 2 inches across 
Apple Blossom—Blush pink 
Bonny—Dork blue 
Firetly—Fiery red 
Rose Ivory—lIvory and rose 
Rosemont—Deep rose 
Venus—Pink 
Mixture—All colors 













3 full size pkts. tor $1-°° 2. 


1944 Seed Catalog FREE 
Illustrated in color rE 


HALLAWELLS 


RANCISCO 11 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen”"s actircasan 





tainers are cleansed of thrips, whereas where 
dipping the corms is followed, the containers 
are a possible source of reinfestation. Fumiga- 
tion must be carried out in an airtight chamber 
because methyl bromide has great powers of 
penetration and is dangerous if handled care- 
lessly. The rate of application we used was two 
pounds of methyl bromide per 1000 cubic feet 
for a period of three hours, at a temperature 
of 70 degrees. 

In giving cultural hints, C. C. Marshall 
points out that gladioli are seldom satis- 
factory for landscape work. Their princi- 
pal use, Mr. Marshall states, is for cut flow- 
ers. Consequently he plants his corms 
along with the vegetables as follows: 

We find that rows are best from 24 to 30 
inches apart. Large corms may be planted from 
two to eight inches apart in the row. Staggered 
rows are all right but they make too much hard 
work in hoeing to suit us. For large corms, 
trenches should be from four to six inches deep, 
according to the type of soil. Three inches is 
deep enough for small corms. 


Canada or Nodding Lily 


HE Canada lily, although wild, will 

adapt itself to the perennial border very 
nicely if planted in full sun, and in a loca- 
tion where it can get sufficient moisture. 
It does much better for me than where I 
found it growing in a ditch beside one of 
our back roads. 

Four years ago I planted three bulbs, 
about six inches deep and about six feet 
apart, at the lower end of my garden, 
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where they would have the correct amount 
of moisture and sunlight. 

The first years they had only a few 
flowers but last Summer, the fourth year, 
two of the stalks had 16 and the other 15, 
yellow-spotted, nodding lilies. It was 
while working in my garden in the Fall, 
after the tops had died down and uninten- 
tionally I worked too near one of my lilies 
that I discovered two large healthy bulbs 
instead of the one I planted four years ago. 


Greenland, N.H. —Agnes Whitten. 














“THE GOOD ROSES 
OF NEW CASTLE” 


For nearly fifty years these Famous 
Roses of New Castle have enjoyed 
world-wide fame. There is scarcely a 
place in the civilized world that they 
are not to be found growing even 
today. To the Congo, to what was 
Siam, and recently to Iceland, in the 
remote places of the world, we have 
sent them safely, and wherever they 
have gone, they have glorified their 
surroundings with their appealing 
beauty. 


Write for further information today. 
HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NEW CASTLE Box No. 800 INDIANA 
PRB RET HAO OMT ALT 
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Growing Morning Glory Plants 


ANY gardeners each year complain about the poor 

germination of the new morning glory seeds — 
Heavenly Blue, Pearly Gates and Scarlett O'Hara. Some have 
soaked the seeds for several hours; others have nicked the 
hard seed coat with file or knife. Still others have even cut 
off the end with pliers. From the many complaints I have 
received, I judge that results from these treatments have not 
been at all satisfactory or consistent. 

For several years I have had such excellent results with the 
following plan that i recommend it: 

Fill a flat or pot with ordinary potting loam to within 
an inch of the top and scatter the seeds on the surface. Press 
the seeds into the soil with a flat stick and cover with about 
a quarter inch of a 50-50 mixture of sand and peat. If de- 
sired—and I find it wise—the 50-50 peat and sand mixture 
can be used in place of the soil for filling the flat as well as 
on top. 

Kept quite moist in a temperature above 75 degrees, some 
of the seeds will germinate in three-four days; 10 to 80 per 
cent germination can be expected within 10 days. These 
plants should be moved to pots when they are three to four 
inches tall, care being taken to disturb the roots as little as 
possible. Get under the root with a flat stick. 

The soil in the seed container is to be smoothed over a 
little and watered. In some cases—varying with each indi- 
vidual lot of seed—germination will continue for a period of 
over eight weeks. As soon as a few plants become three to 
four inches tall, they are transplanted and the seed bed 
smoothed over and watered in the hope that more will come 
—and they usually do—until 75 to 95 per cent of the seeds 
have germinated. Last year on July 1 I was still getting 
plants from Pearly Gates seeds sown April 20. 

I have been somewhat disturbed by the many careless state- 
ments concerning Scarlett O’Hara made by some seedsmen 
and also some writers who evidently have never grown the 
variety. It is not at all satisfactory when grown with Heavenly 
Blue and Pearly Gates as a red, white and blue combination. 
The plant is a very poor climber and is soon overshadowed 
by the other varieties. I have tried the combination several 
times, under varying conditions. Only once have I had any 
success whatsoever and that was on a very low picket fence 
where the soil was rather poor. 

—Paul Dempsey. 


Field Station, Waltham, Mass. 


Using Ashes in Home Gardens 


VERY year the question comes up as to the use of ashes 

in the home garden and the answer has always been that 
wood ashes are of value but coal ashes have little or no value. 
However, the New York experiment station has been testing 
out the use of hard coal ashes and has found that, if they are 
well sifted, they give a distinct improvement to heavy soils. 
The plants grow faster and to better size. 

It was found that when hydrated lime and hard coal ashes 
were applied together the results were much better than when 
hard coal ashes were applied alone. 

This means then, victory gardeners who have heavy soil 
and are burning hard coal need not cart the ashes away but 
may sift them weH and use them on heavy loam. These tests 
and the experiences of gardeners have shown that two inches 
of screened ashes can be put on the garden, but the ashes must 
be worked into the soil to a depth of six inches or more. 

Do not use fresh soft coal ashes. They give a toxic effect 
to the soil. 

Wood ashes add lime and some potash to the soil. One 
should not plan on using them as a substitute for potash 
application, but if using them in place of lime, should apply 
them at the rate of three times the quantity of a limestone 
application; the rule for limestone application is 50 pounds 
to each 1,000 square feet. 
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Vegetable Garden 
Collections 


GARDEN FULL COLLECTION A 
For a garden of about 500 sq. ft. 

1 pkt. each of these 15 Vegetables, $1.50 
Beet Detroit, Broccoli New York Market, 
Carrot Rubicore, Cucumber Staysgreen, Let- 
tuce Big Boston, Parsiey Champion, Radish 
Scarlet Globe, Spinach Savoy, Swiss 

Green Lyon, Squash Straight Neck, Turnip 
Purple Top, String Beans Bountiful, Lima 
Beans Fordhook, Corn Golden 
Peas Little Marvel. 


GARDEN FULL COLLECTION B 
For a garden of 1250 sq. ft., $3.90 


Same as collection A except 2 oz. each of Carrot and Swiss Chard, 1 oz. each of 
Beets, Lettuce, Radish, Spinach and Turnip, Pkt. of Broccoli, Cucumber, Parsley 
and Squash. | Ib. each of String Beans, Lima Beans and Peas, 4 Ib. Corn. 


GARDEN FULL COLLECTION C 
For a garden of 5000 sq. ft., $7.25 


Pkt. each as above Broccoli, Cucumber, ay § and Squash. 1 oz. each of Carrot, 
Swiss Chard and Turnip. 2 oz. each of Beet, Lettuce, Radish and Spinach. | Ib. 
Corn, 2 Ibs. each String Beans, Lima Beans and Peas. 































Delicious Small Fruits for the Home Gardener 








FINE GRAPES 


CONCORD SEEDLESS. 
Blue - black Concord, 









F buc seedless. $1.50 
iN each. $16.50 per dozen. 
GOLDEN USCAT. 
Large yellow. $1.50 

each. $16.50 per dozen. 
PORTLAND. Early green-white. 60¢ 


each. $6.50 per dozen. 
WORDEN. Large clusters of sweet 
blue-black grapes. 60¢ ea. $6.50 doz. 
CACO. Large wine-red. Midsummer. 
7S¢ each. $8 per dozen. 
All grapes 2-year selected stock 


RASPBERRIES 


m CHIEF. Red Midsummer 
variety. Heavy yield, 

CUMBERLAND. Black. 
Heavy bearer, deli- 
cious berries. Mid- 
season. 

INDIAN SUMMER. 
Red. Everbearing. Full 
crop in June, another in Fall. 

All 2-year transplanted stock 
2c each $2.75 for 12 $18 per 100 


MULTI-KIND 





eties all on one tree, 


TRI-PEAR. 3 different 
TRI-CHERRY. 1 sweet 
Any of above $4 each 








A highly practical, space-saving novelty. Three to five different vari- 


QUINT-APPLE. 5 different kinds of Apple. 


FREE ON REQUEST—Our 1944 Complete 120-page Seed 
Catalog—with 16 pages in color. 


Smeal 


132.138 Church Street, Dept. HO, New York 8, N.Y. 


Suburban Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Stamford, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Produced at Our Own 
Long Island Farm. Will 
bear small crop the first 


ear. 

MASTODON. Large, s 
everbearing. Produces . 
from summer to late fall. $2.50 per 
dozen, $15 per 100, $100 per 1000. 

FAIRFAX, Early. Delicious flavor. Pro- 
lific. $2 per dozen, $12.50 per 100, 


$90 per 1000. 

CHESAPEAKE, Late. Exceptionally fine. 
$2 per dozen, $12.50 per 100, $98 
per 1000, 


BOYSENBERRIES 


Wine colored berries, 
tangy flavor. Strong 
canes, 30¢ each, 12 for 
$3.25, $22 per 100. 

BLACKBERRIES — Eldo- 
rado. Large, very 
sweet berries. 25¢ 
each, 12 for $2.75, $18 

ASPARAGUS, Mary Washington. Co- 
lossal green shoots tint purple. 

,Heavy cuttings. 2 yr. Crowns. $§ per 
100, $40 per 1000 


FRUIT TREES 
































r 100. 

















kinds. 
and 2 of Sour Cherry. 
$42.50 per dozen 











Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 
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TREE TROUBLES? 





THEN CALL ON US FOR: 
* SPRAYING--Scientifically 
* PRUNING.--Proficiently 
* FEEDING --Fruitfully 
* SURGERY --Skillfully 





We'll inspect your trees — 
without charge or obligation. 

















Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 
HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 














Order LILACS Now 


For Early Spring Planting 


(We list 60 of the best 
varieties) 


WESTON NURSERIES, Inc. 


Brown and Winter Streets 
(Well. 3431) Mass. 





Weston 








Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


We do not iseue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 





BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN LI LINE re ) MEASURING STICK 
HANDY-INEXPENSIVE--NON-RUSTING 


With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00. =e ym he 
Prepaid. West of Miss, Add 1 





THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 


T WELLESLEY & M 














BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 





Gardening in Mississippi 
AST year was a very adverse one in the 
deep South. Late cold in March wiped 
out all fruit. Then followed a devastating 
drouth in which occurred some unusual 
things. The March and April blooming 
hemerocallis bloomed all Summer. The 
ground was as dry as ashes, and yet there 
were flowers galore month in and month 
out. 

The amorpha bloomed at its regular 
time, but rather sparsely owing to the 
drouth. I clipped off the dead flower spikes 
and was surprised in a few weeks to see 
another full crop of blooms. I repeated 
the clipping and the flowering continued 
till August. 

In a store room I noticed what I thought 
was a very dark colored rat as he dodged 
down a crack. [ set the rat trap and next 
morning found a half-grown mole dead in 
it. Again I set the trap and got a second 
mole. No more after that. The trap was 
baited with a meat rind, showing moles to 
be thoroughly carniverous. It is the first 
and only time I ever heard of moles enter- 
ing a building. I have never even seen one 
above ground. 

Keesler Field (air corps technical 
school) is located in Biloxi and their rifle 
range is a little more than a mile north of 
me. Almost every day there is an incessant 
firing. Whether this noise has frightened 
the birds away or not I do not know, but 
one thing is certain, no cardinals are win- 
tering here as always in the past. Even the 
bluejays are few and far between. As a 
result the pyracantha and yaupon are full 
of fruit at this date. Uusually the former 
is stripped before Christmas, as the migra- 
tory birds feast on them on their way 
further South. So far, I have seen but one 
flock of migratory birds. 

The Philippinense lilies have shown 
their tenacity to give and take things as 
they come. They produced abundantly on 
soil devoid of all moisture. The only fer- 
tilizer they have ever had is the wood ashes 
from the kitchen stove and the fireplaces 
(not hard wood). Speaking of fireplaces. 
there are only 11 in this 12-room home. 


Biloxi, Miss. —Marie E. Simpson. 


“Never in all history has there been such an 
interest in gardening as there is today. And 
we are gardening not only for the sake of the 
fruits and flowers, but because we wish to 
raise better men and women.” 
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CEDAR FENCES 

Durable and good looking. Types for 
every purpose, including picket, screen, 
hurdle, post and rail, etc. 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Practical, attractive, and inexpensive 
small buildings for tool and garden 
houses. Made in sections to ship any- 
where. Easily erected. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Comfortable and unusual porch and 
lawn furniture that can be left out-of- 
doors from spring till fall. Write for 
information or visit our shop. 








WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 











PT 
GRAVELY Y, 


POWER MOWER 




















MUSCARI ALBA BOTRYOIDES 


(Pure white grape hyacinths) 
These rare bulbs make a regal companion for 
the blue grape hyacinth; very hardy, and 
once planted produce bloom for years, send- 
ing up more blooms each season. Unexcelled 
for borders or along walks, ideal for minia- 
ture bouquets. Height 5”. 


12 bulbs for $1.00, 25 bulbs for $2.00 


MUSCARI HEAVENLY BLUE 


Charming clusters of blue early in the spring, 
when this color is scarce in your garden. 
Rapid propagators. Height 6”. 

12 bulbs for 65c, 25 for $1.20 


SPECIAL OFFER — 
25 each of blue and white grape hyacinths 
(50 bulbs) for $3.00, all postpaid. 


Write for our new 1944 illustrated hardy bulb 
catalog, available in July. We grow many kinds 
of choice and rare varieties of daffodils, iris 


tulips, etc. 
FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-H Olympia, Wash. 











VICTORY GARDENERS!—Buy Now! 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the highest quality. 
Patronize a seedsman — he can advise you. 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon request. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


“The Seedsmen” since 1888 
16 South Market Street, Boston 9, Mass. — TEL. CAP. 7476-7477 


Weymouth store — Junction Routes 3 and 18 — TEL. 1470 
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BOSTON’S GREAT 


Spring Flower Show | 


An Inspiring War-Time Effort 
Featuring 


THE GARDENS OF OUR ALLIES 








HORTICULTURAL HALL 
) | MARCH 18-25—Eight Days | 





Four Floors Devoted to Gardens, Orchids, Acacias, Roses, 
Carnations, and Flowering Plants 


War-Garden Section, With Experts to Give Full Information 
on the Way to Get the Most From Home Garden Plots 


Trade Arcade, With a Full Line of Seeds, Tools and Ferti- 
lizers for Home Gardens 




















The Wishing Well for War Relief in a New Dress 





SHOW HOURS 
Saturday, March 18, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday, March 19, 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
All Other Days, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Admission *1.00 Plus Tax 


Each Member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society Will Receive a Free Ticket 
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START SEEDS 









FOR CHOICER, EARLIER PLANTS 
TRY SEED-STARTING AT HOME 


Breck’s Seed-Starting Kit is fun, gardener, fun to plant, fascinating to watch. It’s 
complete, too—everything you need, yet compact enough to fit your window-sill. 
And the Kit is scientifically right, with controlled watering from below. 


FUN! COMPLETE! CONVENIENT! SCIENTIFIC! 
All for $1.00: 3 green boxes of water-tight, mold-resistant fibre—not paper—5)4”’ 
long (each with 3 seeding trays—9 in all). Ample fill of sterilized Mica-Gro, special 
new seed-starting medium, takes the place of soil. Two pkts. choice veg. and 
flower seeds. Full instructions for planting and care. Also Breck’s big 1944 Garden 
Book, every page in full color! Mail $1.00 today or save on 3 Kits for $2.85 postpaid. 
(West of Miss. R. add 20¢ postage per kit.) 


MAIL $1.00 TODAY — SUPPLY LIMITED 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 _ j14 BRECK BLDG. 


153 -G Oe. @eey BOSTON 9 





























SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to HORTICULTURE 
(22 issues). Please send it to: ~ 


Name 2 ec RE ee en eee Pe. Lae 
Street... Pueaom ade ag rs 

= 
eR. as i ka ee ee EES ay eet Nea ee ee ee 




















Sulphur to Control Ants 


T IS for me an unending source of won- 

der that no one else seems to have found 
out the simplest and easiest way to control 
ants. Chemicals with long names are fre- 
quently recommended, while the cheap and 
effective dusting sulphur is ignored. 

Every now and then a colony of wood- 
ants, the kind that build mounds a foot 
high and a yard across, moves into my rho- 
dodendron beds. I sprinkle two or three 
handfuls of dusting sulphur over the en- 
trances and on several square feet of ground 
nearby, and in a day or two every ant has 
gone. Whether they are killed, or whether 
they move away, I do not know, but they 
always go. 

On rare occasions it is necessary to sprin- 
kle the sulphur twice, especially if a hard 
shower comes up after the first sprinkling. 

Twice colonies of little black ants, seem- 
ingly billions of them, moved into my 
tool-shed to establish a messy nest between 
the plate and the roof. Each time I threw 
half a dozen handfuls of sulphur at the 
crevice, and the next day there were no ants 
there. Three or four other species of ant 
have made themselves objectionable from 
time to time, and all have responded to the 
same treatment. 

It is not necessary to force the sulphur 
into the nest or to touch the ants with it. 
Merely spreading it over the entrance to the 
hole and far enough around so that a new 
entrance cannot readily be made to avoid it. 
seems to serve. If the sulphur is spread on 
soil which is intended to be alkaline, then 
lime must be added afterward, for sulphur 
is a most effective acidifier, much better and 
much safer, in fact, than the poisonous 
aluminum sulphate which its manufactur- 
ers recommend, and which kills the plants 
on many soils after a period of several 
months. I have lost thousands that way. 

Sulphur is not acid in itself, and does 
not begin to acidify for at least a day or 
two, so that the lime need not be applied 
until after the sulphur has done its work, 
although for that matter it is possible that 
a mixture of lime and sulphur would deter 
the ants as effectively as pure sulphur. 
Since the sulphur is rather beneficial on my 
rhododendron beds, I have no need of lime. 

For most uses it is advisable to insist on 
the most finely ground sulphur obtainable. 
Ordinary sulphur used to be a condensation 
product, as fine as could be desired, but in 
recent years the cheaper and comparatively 
useless ground sulphur has been substi- 
tuted. Only extra grinding makes it fit for 
use, and it is then as expensive as the old 
flowers of sulphur, or more so. 


—G. G. Nearing. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


These Winter nights against my window-pane 
Nature, with busy pencil, draws designs, 
Of ferns and blossoms and fine spray of 

pines. 
Oak-leaf and acorn and fantastic vines, 

Which she will shape when Summer comes 

again. 
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The four species of ceropegia. Reading left to right — 
radicans, barkleyi, woodi, debilis. 


The Curious Ceropegia 


E curious ceropegias are natives of 
Africa, and members of the milkweed 
family, as the pods and seeds plainly show. 
Some, like the well known rosary vine (C. 
woodi) are ground covers in their native 
habitat. Others, C. stapelizformis, for in- 
stance, are upright or climbing. There are 
more than 100 known species, but so far, 
only about a dozen are available in this 
country. C. Woodi, the best known, was 
collected in Natal by Medley Wood in 
1881. Its grey bulbs growing at intervals 
on the wiry stems have suggested the name 
of Rosary vine. Other folk names are um- 
brella vine, and hearts-on-strings, a good 
description of the thick heart-shaped silver 
and green leaves. The small, purplish flow- 
ers are most unusual in shape and are fol- 
lowed by long twin seedpods. 

C. barklyi is also a ground cover. The 
leaves are more pointed, the silver mark- 
ings brighter and the bulbs are lacking. 
The flowers are similar to those of C. 
woodi, but smaller. 

C. debilis was found in tropical East 
Africa in 1895. Debilis means weak or 
frail, and the tiny leaves, half an inch long 
and one thirty-second inch wide give just 
that impression. Yet the vine bears bulbs 
nearly as large as those of C. woodi. 

C. radicans, another African trailer, was 
discovered in 1894. The bright green 
leaves and stems are much larger and 
thicker than the others, and the flower is 
so strangely shaped and brilliantly colored 
that its appearance is startling. The three- 
inch long tube is spotted with purple, and 
above one sees what look like two dark 
brown, velvet eyes under heavy white eye- 
brows, the elfish face surmounted by a 
dunce’s cap of brilliant Kelley green, orna- 
mented with black and white hairs. 

C. stapelizformis, found at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1837, deserves the booby 
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prize for beauty. Upright or twining in 
habit, the dull green stems bear no leaves. 
The black and white flowers are strange 
in color and still more strange in form. The 
corolla tube is heavily spotted near the top 
with darkest purple, and the long tips are 
quite black. 

All these ceropegias are Summer bloom- 
ers, but with the exception of C. stapeliz- 
formis, have interesting foliage which 





A close-up of Ceropegia radicans 
almost life size. 
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Largest and 


Wes t+ Brifviant \' 
of a// Dwalt Phlox Na 


PHLOX SYLVESTRIS 


Plant Pat. 615 
Imagine individual florets the size of a half dollar, 
the color a beautiful light crimson, the mossy 
cushion-like plants forming a veritable blanket of 
gay color in your spring garden, and there you 
have a picture of PHLOX SYLVESTRIS! Easy 
to grow, early to bloom—fiowers in early spring 
when leaves first appear on the trees—this new 
Phiox is unexcelled as a ground cover, to carpet 
trail or path edges, brighten rockery and wall 
gardens, edge beds and borders, and to lend color 
to your window box. This grand dwarf plant lasts 
for years, increasing and spreading all the while! 
A MUST in every garden! 

12 plants for $2.50 postpaid 

50 plants for $8.50 postpaid 

100 plants for $15.00 postpaid 
ORDER NOW for this is a very early bloomer. 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 


Cartersville - Georgia 



















FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


<4-Squirrel’s 
Sa $4.75 
Automatic 
Feeder ....... $2.25 
“Eye-Safe”’ 
iss tewa $1.75 
Squirrel-Proof ‘Eye- 
Safe’ Feeder. .$3.75 


Drinking Cups for 
Humming Birds 


Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon gy workshop 


MOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers grow 
at Old Orchard, all different, 
many rare. Our new Catalog 
pictures them, describes them, 
tells how to grow them. And 
VEGETABLES, too, all the 
better kinds. Ask Dept. B for 
your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


New Jersey 








Moorestown 











epee 's 


TAMPALA - 


Tastes better, more food 
value, easier to grow, pro- 
duces more, stands hot 
weather, ood allsummer. 






RY 
Burpee 
FREE 
Amy’ lowers 





Pkt. Seeds 15c postpaid— 
read about TampaicinisiC URDEE — Vegetables. 
. ATLEE BURPEE e 


Philedetohia 32. Pa. or Sieton, lowa 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
‘MUMS 


“Early - Blooming Champions 


An entirely new race of hardy "Mums 
produced by men connected with the 
University of Minnesota, and intro- 
duced to the public for the first time 
last year. Selected for their early-bloom- 
ing qualities and their hardiness in this 
rugged north country, some of these 
varieties are already challenging the 
world’s finest and most beautiful hardy 
chrysanthemums. We believe Chippewa 
and Red Gold are outstandingly supe- 
rior to any early-blooming "Mums in- 
troduced so far. 


EARLY BLOOMING — far ahead of first 
frosts; begin to bloom in early August. 

HARDY — absolutely winter-hardy in the 
coldest parts of the country. 

FREE-FLOWERING—hundreds of beauti- 
ful flowers on strong healthy stems, from 
every plant. 

EASY-TO-GROW—-no special care required 
to attain perfection. 

Boreas. Double; pure white. Aug. 20. 40 
cts. each; 3 for $1. 

Chippewa. Sensational new giant double 
purple blooms. Sept. 6. 75 cts. each; 8 
for $2. 

Duluth. Earliest of all double yellow ’Mums. 
Aug. 14. 40 cts. each; 3 for $1. 

Harmony. Lovely combination of rose, yel- 
low and bronze. Aug. 25. 40 cts. each; 3 
for $1. 

Moonglow. Mass of golden yellow blooms 
from Aug. 15 to frost. 40 cts. each; 3 
for $1. 

Pipestone. Largest and brightest of bronze 
cushion types. Aug. 25. 60 cts. each; 3 
for $1.50. 

Purity. New in 1944. Large pure white 
oo Early Sept. 60 cts. each; 3 for 

1.50. 

Purple Star. Rich purple; double; earliest 
to bloom. Aug. 12. 75 cts. each; 3 for $2. 

Red Gold. 1943. Lively combination of red, 
orange and gold. Aug. 20. 75 cts. each; 
83 for $2. 

Redhawk. New in 1944. Excellent reddish- 
bronze. Aug. 12. $1 each. 

Redwood. Dwarf, compact, semi-double 
bright red blooms. Sept. 5. 40 cts. each; 
8 for $1. 

Snowball. New in 1944. Very early; double 
white flower. Aug. 20. 60 cts. each; 38 
for $1.50. 

Waterlily. Duplex white Shasta Daisy-like 
flowers with yellow center. Aug. 18. 40 
cts. each; 8 for $1. 

Welcome. Early blooming; semi-double mal- 
low-purple blooms. Aug. 14. 40 cts. each; 


8 for $1. 
FREE: “'Mums from Minnesota,” 
* America’s finest picture book 
and catalog of Hardy Ohrysanthemums, 
showing 101 varieties in full color. Peren- 
nials too! Write for your copy today. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
Fifth Avenue, Faribault, Minnesota 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
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New, Revised, Enlarged 
by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 
. With approved 
H¢ cone erenting pene, 
‘Tonic & charts, new - 
VEGETABLE Baus ods, lists a te 


better varieties and 
ways to save seed, 
time and money. 
All home garden- 
ers should own this 
book. 


170 Pages 
22 Illustrations 


$1.50 
Postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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makes them good house plants. All thrive 
in a mixture of loam, leaf mould and sand, 
and a warm, sunny window. T wice a week 
is often enough to water them, for they 
may almost be classed as succulents. 

Spring is the time to propagate them, 
from cuttings or bulbs. The cuttings 
should be set in sand, but the bulbs may be 
planted in soil, covering lightly. They start 
very slowly. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 


The Cleome Pink Queen 


OST gardeners whose faith in seed 

catalogues remains starry-eyed have 
planted the much advertised Cleome Pink 
Queen within the last two or three years. 
I tried it and decided that, although it was 
as beautiful a shade of pink as the cata- 
logues claimed, its ungainly height and 
habit of growth made it out of scale for 
my small garden, and none of it would I 
have another year. 

Pink Queen, however, ruled otherwise, 
and appeared uninvited the following 
Spring from self-sown seedlings. I pro- 
crastinated about it until it was more than 
two feet high and then, instead of pulling 
it out, cut it back rather sharply. The re- 
sult was that each plant became a well- 
rounded mass of pink bloom which was 
very effective in the garden from late 
Summer until very hard frost. Hereafter, 
Queen or not, my cleome will be pruned 
to a moderate stature. 

The cleome is very effective for use as a 
cut flower if the ends of the stems are 
seared in a flame or dipped in boiling water 
for a moment immediately after cutting, 
in the way that poppies and hollyhocks 
are treated. 

—DeEtte B. Jacobs. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Moonseed in the South 


HAVE seen Carolina moonseed growing 

both in the country and in the city. 
There is no lovelier vine for secluded 
stream bank or for prominent city corner. 
Its autumnal fruit is so very red and so 
profusely borne that it is literally arrest- 
ing. It forces the observer who takes in- 
terest in plants to stop, look and investi- 
gate. 

The foliage is prettily heart-shaped and 
the vine likes to twine up a tree or other 
strong support. Once it gets a good foot- 
hold in congenial surroundings it is likely 
to spread by seeding itself near the mother 
plant. The soil should be somewhat moist, 
for I have seen plants by the roadside dis- 
appear after a dry Summer. 

Carolina moonseed is Cocculus caro- 
linus. It is hardy as far as New York and 
possibly somewhat farther North. Its na- 
tive spots are found from Virginia and 
Illinois to Florida and Texas. It belongs 
to the Menispermum family. 


—NMary S. Smith. 
Bartlett, Tenn. 
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12 plants for $4.00 
100 plants for $25.00 


This collection includes Early 
Flowering, Single, Koreans, 
Pompons, Spoons, Anemone 
types and the New Northland 
Daisies. 


All plants are guaranteed to 
grow and bloom this year. You 
ean be sure of an abundance of 
full and perfectly formed flowers 
in a wide range of colors and 
varieties from mid-August till 
hard freezing weather. Deliveries 
at planting time in the Spring. 


See Totty’s Hardy Garden Mums 
and a wide variety of roses 
beautifully “ilustrated in our 
1944 Catalog. Send for your 
copy today. The cost of 25 cents 
pon be deducted from your first 
order. 


LL 


BOX 11, MADISON, N. J. 
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EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of ripedium seedlin 
o = po ae aw ny ~ to Orchid Growers, 
an y offering of American grown Cypri 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. al 
WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid | gueees from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 

. $5.00 PER PLANT , 


Illustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 
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HARDY ROSES and CLEMATIS 


No garden is really complete without these 
two beautiful flowers which complement each 
other. Roses are in very short supply this year 
but we will have nearly 100 varieties embrac- 
ing all types, and including a full set of the 
wonderful BROWNELL SUB ZERO varieties. 
Twenty of the best varieties of the glorious 
large-flowered CLEMATIS, all of which are 
in pots and can be planted over a long season. 
All of the leading varieties of summer- 
blooming bulbs as well as AMARYLLIS are 
now in stock. An abbreviated list of some of 
our best offerings ready about March 10. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 
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~ WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


containing natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as 
describing and pricing more than 400 
most beautiful improved iris varieties— 
types which flower from early spring 
until late autumn; also lists 30 Twice- 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and 
50 Hemerocallis. 


National Iris Gardens 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 


ees ae man es 


Address ___._.____- rer 
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PLUCK LOVELIEp 


ROSES 


Spray with 


FUNGTROGEN 


Invisible 
on Foliage 


This scientific, preventive 
spray protects Rose Plants 
against Black Spot, Mildew 
and other Fungus Diseases. It 
also stimulates vigorous leaf 
development. Result — healthy 
plants that produce big, beau- 
tiful blooms. 


Equally effective on Delphin- 
iums, Sweet Peas, Chrysanthe- 
mums and many other Flower- 
ing and Vegetable Plants. Use 
it in the Flower Garden and in 
the Victory Garden, wherever 
foliage needs protection from 
Fungus Diseases. 


Pint bottle makes 
30 quarts of spray 
On sale in small and large 


packages at garden supply and 
hardware stores. 


Write for literature telling 
how to have finer flowers and 
better vegetables. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
162 Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N. Y. 
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Choosing Your Own Weeds 


ANY times during the 20 years I 

have contributed to these pages I 
have touched upon this title. As I enjoy 
my own choice of weeds at ‘‘Breeze Hill,”’ 
I am moved again to mention several of 
them. 

One is almost continuous along the 580- 
foot tulip border just inside the memorial 
hedge of Walsh roses I am trying to estab- 
lish. It also makes the blue part of the 
two-color edge that fronts the tall Rugosa 
roses, with Zinnia linearis doing the yel- 
low part. Along’a part of the shortened 
grape row it is equally pleasing, and back 
of the low curved non-blooming (because 
I keep the bloom cut off) abelia hedge it 
tells its story for many weeks. Elsewhere 
as transplanted easily or as escaped from 
confinement it does bits of super blue sky 
for us right in the ground. 

This easy and lovely plant is Eupato- 
rium ceelestinum, which I first came to 
know as Conoclinium celestinum, a name 
that somehow seems to fit it more com- 
fortably. Previously I have mentioned its 
roots, because in the Spring transplanting 
hustle they seem like bits of white string 
someone has lost in the garden. Wherever 
the string gets under the soil surface an un- 
obtrusive plant arises, biding its time for 
blue bloom date from late August until 
frost. It is called “‘hardy ageratum’’ be- 
cause in bloom and color the title fits, 
though unlike ageratum, it is completely 
frost-hardy. It is never a nuisance to me, 
and makes possible many late Summer 
combinations with anything. 

Its white-blooming sister, which I grew 
up to know as Eupatorium ageratoides, 
but which now is called E. rugosum is the 
familiar white snakeroot, which seems a 
rather silly name for an exceedingly pleas- 
ant two-foot-high native, through literally 
miles of which I have driven in the Sulli- 
van Highlands in mid-Pennsy!vania. It is 
not so neat in habit as the blue ‘‘mist- 
flower,’’ but is nonetheless a valuable and 
very easily transplanted weed. (‘‘Breeze 
Hill’ is too small to entertain two other 
important eupatoriums, one being the tre- 
mendous joe-pye-weed and the other the 
boneset. ) 

To add another pet weed let me mention 
the tobacco family, easily evident in Nico- 
tiana alata grandiflora, which once sown is 
always at hand to bloom from self-sown 
plants. If these are permitted to develop 
their broad and beautiful foliage, their fra- 
grant flowers will perfume the early eve- 
ning hours and the night. This “‘sweet 
tobacco”’ is another cherished weed. 

Of late years the spiderflower has joined 
this family of pleasant weeds. It is bo- 
tanically Cleome spinosa, and it ‘‘volun- 
teers’’ most readily wherever it has pre- 
viously grown and where the wind blows 
its seeds. I count this cleome as a valuable 
weed and one which I enjoy. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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How to Increase 


VEGETABLE 





Can't Harm Plants 


HOTKAPS— patented paper hot- 
houses — give complete protection 
from destructive FROSTS, STORMS, 
INSECTS. Ripen crops 3 weeks 
earlier; increase yield 18% to 51%. 
Millions used by successful market 
growers every season. Easy to set. 
Victory Garden package, 25 HOT- 
KAPS for 50c. 100 for $1.95. 250 
for $3.50. Setter free. 


Revolutionary 
HAND SPRAYER 


New HARCO is the only 
professional-type sprayer 
priced so low. Long ex- 
tension rod quickly sends 
insecticides to tall shrubs, 
small plants, hard to reach 
places. Sprays up, down, 
sideways without adjust- 
ment. Attractive, colorful. 
Only $2.35 complete. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 


(SGERMAINS | 


ermaco Mfg. Divi 








747 TERMINAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 








THE FRANCINE GOURD 


POTTERY (natural color) 


A New Squirrel-Proof 
Bird Feeder 
(Design Pat. No. 122264) 

Fill the gourd with SUNFLOWER seed, 

and hang from low limb of a nearby tree 

or your porch. The seed will not spill in 

high winds and is protected from rain and snow. 
Hang by long wire to make squirrel proof. 
Kindness to birds repays itself many times. 


$1.95 


SALE : 
John Wanamaker’s Pet Shop: Phila., New York 


(An Artistic Gift) 





BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 














EARLY HARDY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
University of Chicago Strain 


are the results of one man’s hobby, Dr. 
E. J. Kraus, chairman of the botany de- 
partment who has been breeding earlier- 
blooming, hardier Chrysanthemums, 
which have withstood tests of hardiness 
for six or more winters; growing in the 
open garden without any protection ex- 
cept that provided by nature. 


CALENDULA—Deep chrome yellow with 
bright metallic sheen. 


GOLDRIDGE—Glistening coppery gold. 

POLAR ICE—Clear glistening blue-white. 

PRIMULA—Single, soft clear primrose yel- 
low. 

RED BANK—Nearly single, clear bright-red 
with conspicuous yellow center. 


ROBERT BRYDON—Double, dark garnet-red. 
Strong 214" well rooted potted plants. 
Shipped at the proper planting time. 


50c each: the six for $2.50 Post-Paid 


Send for our 1944 Catalogue describing 
over 100 varieties of the finest, and latest 
introductions of hardy mums. 


COWPERTHWAITE, Florist 
Dept. 12 
R.F.D. 8. ons Sontiidenbes Cincinnati 30, Ohio 







































.... for gay color 
.... for easy culture 
.... for all-summer bloom 
.... for your hardy border 
.... for foundation plantings 

.... for underplanting shrubs 
.... for hiding unsightly objects 


FREE—DAYLILY BOOKLET 


Our 1944 Catalog of Dr. Stout 
Hybrids and old-time fa- 
vorites will be sent 
on request. 


















NURSERY CO. 

















Complete Catalogue 


Cover to cover, it Is designed to help you 
plan and plant your orden with enutent 
plants, many not obtainable elsewhere. 
Roses —the best of the newer Hybrid Teas, 
Floribundas, and all classes, including the 
han 8 Largest Collection of Old Fashioned 

Tree Roses — sometimes known as Roses on 
Standards, are a B. & A. 

a Spring isu Specialty for 
zaleas, ododendrons, Cholee Evergreen 
Shrubs, such as Pieris and Andromeda, and 
all the worthwhile Perennials, are beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

Fruit Trees in all leading varieties. 

FREE East of the Mississipp!; 
25 ets. elsewhere. 






522 PATERSON AVE., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 












































The Case for Soy Beans 


HE virtues of dry and sprouted soy 

beans seem to me to be emphasized 
much more often than those of soy beans 
in the green stage. Perhaps this is because 
the dry beans are so easy to store. How- 
ever, the green beans should not be over- 
looked. 

Green soy beans, picked an hour or two 
before meal time and cooked fresh in the 
manner of peas or lima beans, are delicious. 
They have a distinctive flavor and texture, 
and a beautiful bright green color which 
makes them appealing and appetizing. 

Any difficulty encountered in shelling 
soy beans can be overcome not merely by 
dipping the pods in boiling water but 
rather by putting them in a pot of boiling 
water and letting them boil actively for 
about four minutes. The pods may then be 
rinsed in cool water and the beans squeezed 
out with no difficulty at all. 

I tried two varieties of soy beans last 
year—Bansei and Funk Delicious. Because 
of excessive rains in May, both varieties 
were planted late —- May 30 to be exact. 
Bansei, the earlier and smaller variety, was 
yielding green beans by the middle of 
August and had matured a crop of dry 
beans before frost. Funk Delicious began 
yielding green beans about September | but 
failed to mature a crop of dry beans before 
stopped by frost. By chance I left the 
plants of the latter variety stacked outdoors 
until the middle of October, thinking that 
what beans remained in the pods would be 
unfit for use. However, I discovered that 
the beans had all become firm and yellow. 
I shelled and stored them, and they have 
kept perfectly. 

In comparing these soy beans with 
navy beans (variety New Robust) for 
yield I found that they did not live up to 
the catalogue claims stating that they 
would greatly outyield navy beans per 
square foot. The fact is that for me they 
did not quite equal navy beans in yield. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on the 
fact that soy beans are virtually free from 
insect pests. This is not true where Japa- 
nese beetles are present. Early in the season 
these beetles do not bother soy beans much, 
but by August they flock to them in cease- 
less hordes and, if unchecked, will defoli- 
ate the plants very rapidly. This year I in- 
tend to try using aluminum sulfate to repel 
Japanese beetles as suggested by John A. 
Andrew, Jr., on Page 302 of the 1943 
Horticulture. Insofar as my experience 
goes, it is a fact that no other common in- 
sects bother soy beans, which is certainly 
a big point in their favor. 

With an even greater shortage of meat 
looming in the future people will want to 
raise more soy beans, and it is my belief 
that those who are unfamiliar with the 
beans in the green stage have a treat in 
store for them. In any event, many more 
than in the past are certain to be planted 
this year. 

—Garrison Lowe, Jr. 


West Hartford, Conn. 
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The Victory Garden 
Sweet Corn 


MASON’S GOLDEN 
MIDGET CORN 


A really sensational new variety 
of sweet corn that makes this 
delectable vegetable suitable for 
even the smallest Victory Gar- 
den. Because the regular size 
sweet corn is too large and takes 
too much room to be practical 
in the average small garden this 
new MIDGET corn is one of 
the most welcome things yet 
developed. 








Liberal size packet 
(Approximately 500 Seeds) 


$1.00 


Many other superb home garden vege- 
tables and flowers for you to choose 
from are presented in our interesting 
full-color catalog, including the much- 
talked-of Bibb, Oakleaf, and Great 
Lakes lettuce, and Butternut squash. 
Supply is limited, so write for your free 
copy today. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 Madison Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 

















TARRAGON 


The true French Tarragon is 
especially valuable in salads, to 
flavor salad dressings and fish 
sauces, and to use in beverages. 


We offer them at 
3 for $1.20 


or 


$4.00 per dozen. 


In addition to Tarragon, we 
grow dozens of other herbs. A 
list will be mailed on request. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. 














CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PEONIES— PHLOX 


Brighten your Garden from early Summer 
until late Fall by including these Popular 
items this Spring. Write for our Descriptive 
Folder, Illustrated in Colors, which features 
many New and Outstanding Varieties. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS| | 


WALDRON Box 37 INDIANA 
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New Orlyt 
GREENHOUSE 


$117-50 And Up 


MADE IN SECTIONS for easy assembly 
with hooks and bolts. No cutting, no fit- 
ting, no putty glazing. Ideal for starting 
vegetables and flowers for earlier gardens. 
Perfect for growing anything any season. 
Two-bench house 5 by 10 feet costs only 
$117.50 ready to attach to your home. 
Additions simple to make. Guaranteed for 
one year against wind and hail. 


See Our Representative at the Boston Flower 
Show or write for Illustrated Catalog OC. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 








IRVINGTON, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 








GRAPES 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 
1%-2 lbs. 30 other hardy, easy-to 
grow varieties. Also all kinds fruit 
and rut trees, berries, small fruits. 
MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK AND 
? NURSERY GUIDE accurately de 
scribes the best early bearing varieties for 
home fruit gardens. 
Write for free copy today. 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 













PUDOR’S PRIZE WINNER 
DELPHINIUM STRAIN 


Customers in every State say, ‘‘NONE BETTER.” 


DOUBLE BLUE SHADES and PURE WHITES 
Either color, $1 for 200 seeds. 
An unusually beautiful ENGLISH PRIMROSE 
STRAIN, 25c pack. 

Also beautiful BLUE SHADES, 40c pack. 
Our collection of IRIS KAEMPFERI unsurpassed. 
For your VICTORY GARDEN our AUNT MARY’S 
SWEET CORN is — “A MUST HAVE!” Ab- 
solutely the best and sweetest of all corn. You 
will be singing its praises this summer. 25c pck. 
Send for our modest catalog; it's chock full of 

the best things. 


GLORIOUS CHRYSANTHEMUMS for April and 
May delivery. Korean, Exhibition and Spidery 
types. Send for special list. 


PUDOR’S, INC., PUYALLUP, WASH., ZONE 1 



















PANSIES 


for window boxes 


Prize Mixture 

100 — $3.25 

250 plants $6.75 
Order today—plants sent 
postpaid (100 plants will 
make a 50-foot border — 
set plants 6 inches apart). 
og Biss for Lead ee of our 


PITZONKAS Pansy ion 











BRISTOL - PENNA. 





BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


March 1, 1944 





Home Garden Asparagus 


ANY garden makers who are plan- 

ning to grow vegetables over a series 
of years are finding space for both aspara- 
gus and rhubarb. The former is a particu- 
larly important vegetable, much more so 
than rhubarb at the present time because 
the use of rhubarb requires considerable 
sugar. A well made asparagus bed is an 
excellent investment as it will remain a 
permanent source of food over a long pe- 
riod of years. The fact is not to be over- 
looked, too, that this is a somewhat ex- 
pensive vegetable when purchased in the 
open market. 

It is desirable to have the asparagus bed 
a little apart from the main garden, but in 
any event it should be at one side of the 
garden where it will not be disturbed by 
Spring operations. It is not impractical to 
have a narrow asparagus bed along a fence, 
for, as every one knows, the plants are dis- 
tinctly ornamental. 

These plants, however, are heavy feeders 
and need rich ground. They require deep 
planting, too, but there is no need of dig- 
ging out two or three feet and filling the 
bottom with manure, as formerly was 
done. 

It is not necessary to dig a trench, either, 
as the plant should stand two feet apart. 
Holes can be made for the roots but they 
should be fully a foot apart and two feet 
wide. 

It is well to have a little mound in the 
center of the hole. If the plants are set on 
this mound and the roots spread out like 
the spokes of a wheel, they will soon start 
work. Next, of course, the hole should be 
filled and the soil well firmed. No cutting 
should be done until the second season. It 
is possible to buy two- or three-year old 
roots, but probably the amateur will be 
just as well satisfied if he uses one-year 
old roots. 


Good Plant for the South 


HESE long Winter evenings when we 

are planning something new for our 
gardens — something showy to light up 
that too heavy and monotonous shrubbery 
line, or for a bold fine clump to itself, do 
not overlook Pachystachys coccinea, some- 
times called Cardinal’s Guard. Here along 
the Gulf coast we use it as a herbaceous 
perennial. It attains a height from three 
to five feet. During the Summer and until 
cut down by late frosts, it has innumerable 
branched long spikes of tubular, crimson 
flowers exceedingly showy which keep 
well as cut flowers. The foliage is large and 
shining, making a dense clump in a short 
time. 

New plants are easily propagated from 
cuttings or by plant division. When once 
established little care is required. This 
**jacobinea’”’ is not particular as to the soil 
in which it is planted and it does equally 
well in full sun or shade. 


—NMarie E. Simpson. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
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Safer winter dog baths 
with MAGITEX Bubbles 


” af 


P al 


Loon! | Me 


wo TUB elelem \"se) i?) 


NO RINSING olathe 
0 SPLASHING Also for Cats 


2 new Magitex Bubble Shampoo; clean pet 
easily, like washing hands. Rub b bubbles on 
—wipe off—that's alll No tub, rinsing, splash- 
Ing. Removes fleas, lice on contact. Seeder. 
izes, beautifies coat. Safe, effective. Only 

nies a bath. Large bottle, $1; trial = ioe. 
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PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hali Square 
Boston, Mass. 








Oregon Grown Hoses 


The WORLDS FINEST 


COLLECTOR’S GROUP 
No. 1 Grade Roses Each 
HEART’SDESIRE, exquisited 
red buds to velvety red $1. 
CONTRAST, oran 
reverse milk-whit 
IPSE, long streamlined bud 
of rich gol 1.25 
(ETERNAL YOUTH, a clear warm 
pink with graceful buds 
GOOD NEWS, a superb rose of 
peach-pink to silvery-pink ... 1.50 
SIGNORA, bud of burnt sienna, 
opening toward mandarine . - 1.25 
Total Value $7.75 
SPECIAL for (Postpaid) 


yy N-Van He velingen 


3870 NE. Glisan St. Portland Orego 





HARDY WILD FLOWERS & 
FERNS for rock gardens, borders, 
bedding, shady nooks & corners 
All Mature, Blooming Size Plants 
Aquilegia Canadensis— (Wild Oolumbine) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Mertensia Virginica—  Bluebells) 
Phlox Divaricata— (Sweet William) 
———_ Canadensis— (Bloodroot) 
T um Grandifloruam—(Large white) 
Viola Pedata—/(Bird’s-foot Violet) 
YOUR SELECTION: 
8 for $1.00; 50 for $5.00; Postpaid” 
Maidenhair Fern—Dainty foliage 
Cinnamon Fern—aAttractive tall fronds 
Chain Fern—Finely cut foliage 
Christmas Fern—Dark evergreen 
YOUR SELECTION 
4 for $1.00; 50 for $10.00; Postpaid 
Order early—State preferred shipping date 
All orders promptly acknowledged 
Write for complete list of Wild Flowers and Ferns 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Dlinois 











A Si ee 


a.—— for Victory Gardens 






Spray every 10 days or 2 weeks 
during the insect season with 3 


“Spraying the Home Gar- 
den” free on ll 


B. G. PRATT 
168 Moore St., a A N. J. 


















Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses in all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 
“FAVORITE DOZEN” 

at a special price. Just the variety you need 
to start your new garden or to add to present 
garden. 

All our roses are of highest quality—all are 
two-year field-grown budded bushes. ‘’Never 
saw such root systems---no wonder your roses 
thrive,’ writes a new customer. You too will 
be surprised and happy. We've specialized in 
Roses for years—in this hardy severe North- 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free 
color folder, then try some of our “specials.” 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 

MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 

Box H Mentor, Ohio 











MODERNIZE with TIGRIDIAS 


Giant six-inch blooms, complete range of 
colors. Long blooming season. Improved 
strain gives more satisfaction with same care. 
Send for complete catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Rt. 2, Box 187 H Everson, Washington 





VICTORY Garden FRUITS 


Grow LUSCIOUS APPLES, Peaches,'Pears, 
Piums, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, 
BERRIES, Grapes, ASPARAGUS in YOUR 
Victory GARDEN. 

BIG, Strong, QUICK bearing plants, 
SAVE years of waiting. Also a large selec- 
tion of QUALITY ORNAMENTALS. 


Free Colored Catalog—Write Today 
HARRISON BROS. NURSERIES 
Box 25 , Berlin, Maryland esr. i054 


















1944 BARGAIN! 
(14 million trees a year) 
25 Colo. Blue Spruce 4” to 
8” for $1 plus 35c postage & 
hdig., 100 for $3 plus 50c 
post. & hdlg. Selected 3 &@ 4 
year stock, grown from best 
seed strains, with unusual 
root systems, carefully packed, 
shipped to you at proper planting time. 
Send for complete circular of Forest, 





MUSSER 
FORESTS. INC, Xmas Tree and Ornamental Seed- 


lings and Transplants, also special 


INDIANA, PA. “Growing Xmas Trees.” 


bulletin 


Our New 1944 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
ALSO 
Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens and Fruit Trees 
HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


Catalog free east of the Rockies 
20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 
10% discount on cash orders received 
before March 10 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


THE NEW CATALOGUES 











The Frank S. Platt Co. of New Haven, 
Conn., places particular emphasis on the 
new sweet corn called Lincoln in its new 
catalogue. This is a mid-season variety. 
Most of the other new sweet corn varieties 
are also listed in this catalogue. There are 
many other novelties, of course, including 


Early Wonder beet, the Savoy cabbage. 


Chieftain and the new lettuce Great Lakes. 


F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc, of Milford, 
Conn., issue a catalogue having an unusu- 
ally attractive cover. This is a general 
catalogue but special attention is given to 
some items like okra, which is passed over 
rather quickly in most catalogues. There 
is a long list of melon varieties and such 
seldom-catalogued vegetables as Italian 
dandelion. The list of beans is remarkably 
long. 


The catalogue issued each year by Max 
Schling, New York, always has attractive 
and original features. This year particular 
attention is called to such new vegetable 
varieties as Mason’s Golden Midget corn, 
Bibb lettuce, Oak Leaf lettuce and the 
Ozark Giant pepper. The new corn grows 
only three feet high and can be planted 
eight inches apart. This catalogue also 
features the new DePetris chrysanthe- 
mums, which are iron-clad and which con- 
stitute a very important novelty. The cata- 
logue is handsomely illustrated. 


The 1944 catalogue issued by Totty’s, 
Madison, N. J., is a work of art and com- 
mands attention wherever seen. This is a 
sumptuous catalogue featuring roses, 
dahlias and chrysanthemums in color. A 
novelty being introduced this year is the 
new heliotrope Black Prince, patented by 
Quincy A. Shaw McKean of Prides Cross- 
ing, Mass., a variety which is certain to be 
much in demand. Among the roses f2a- 
tured are the sub-zero hybrid tea roses 
originated in Rhode Island. 


The handsome new yellow rose Lowell 
Thomas is featured on the cover of the 
catalogue issued by The Conard-Pyle Co., 
West Grove, Pa. This rose promises to 
become widely popular. Other new roses 
featured are Brandywine, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Mme. Marie Curie and Pearl Har- 
bor, each of which has much to offer in 
beauty of form and color. This catalogue 
is gorgeously illustrated, every picture be- 
ing in color, and the listing of roses is 
remarkably comprehensive. 


From Brownell Roses, Little Compton, 
R. L, comes a circular describing the new 
Brownell climbing roses and the Brownell 
sub-zero hybrid teas. The pictures in color 
convey adequately the beauties of such 
kinds as Lily Pons, Break O’ Day and Pink 
Princess. Handsome new climbers are also 
included. 


Fruits in glowing colors adorn the covers 
of the new catalogue issued by Buntings’ 
Nurseries, Selbyville, Del. Fruit, too, is 
given a prominent place throughout the 
catalogue with magnificent pictures in 
color, showing peaches, blueberries, plums, 
strawberries and cherries. A quintuplet 
apple featured has five leading varieties on 
one tree. 


On the cover of the catalogue coming 
from Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H., 
is a picture showing the vast area devoted 
by this concern to the growing of gladioli. 
In the list is a very wide range of varieties 
with special emphasis being placed on the 
Orchid, a very unique variety, Mr. Louis 
G. Rowe, Genghis Khan, King Lear and 
Max Reger. 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN WATERMELON 
Ripens in 65 days. 


ORANGE KING TOMATO 
FLASH—tThe better shell bean 


Also other seed novelties. 


Colprit’s Nursery and Seed Farm 
New Hampshire 








Dover 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
GLADIOLUS HEMEROCALLIS 
TIGRIDIAS MONTBRETIAS 


Our new 1944 list describes these and many 
other varieties of—FLOW G BULBS 
A Card Will Bring Your Oopy 


WILSHIRE = 


Box 120H oquiam, Washington 


FOR SALE — Greenhouses 


In Holliston, Mass., 8000 feet of glass, three houses, 
largest 120’ by 40’, high-pitched. Two V-type ce- 
ment benches equipped for soilless or sub-irrigation 
culture, 60 horse-power boiler, a! tubed, 
iron-fireman stoker. Established retail business, 
also wholesale within seven-mile radius for all 
surplus. Substantial frame dwelling fitted for two 
apartments, good barn, two acres land. Apply— 


BRUCE BROTHERSTON, 46 Grove St., Medford, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 




















GARDEN ROOTS. Mary Washington Asparagus 
roots, four sizes. Whole Rhubarb roots. Horse 
Radish. Herbs. Potted Strawberry plants. Onion 
plants. Small fruits. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


GERANIUMS—Special collection of twelve choice 
scented varieties $3.00. Collection of eight fancy- 
leaved varieties $3.00. For latest price list send 
10c for mailing. Magnolia Nurseries, 654 Western 
Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION. Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50. 
Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Oatalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 




















LOUISIANA IRIS. Assorted colors, 15 for $1.00. 
Iris Pseudacorus 5 for $1.00. Native White Spider 
Lily 6 for $1.00. Free List. Edmond Riggs, 
St. Martinville, La. 


GARDEN, HOUSEHOLD, SHOPPING & RECRE- 
ATIONAL ACCESSORIES. Garden Aprons, Log 
carriers, Ooal bags, a bags, etc. Send stamp 
for colorful booklet. ieldites, 43 Enterprise, 
Brockton 68, Mass. 


WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS. Now 75c dozen, 
postpaid; $2.50—-100 express. Forces ‘French 
Endive.” Forces in warm cellar. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


WANTED: “Floradew” Sprayer for house plants, 
formerly sold by Harry Quint. Perry, Hancock, 
New Hampshire. 


“MISTAKES of Amateur Gardeners” and other 
interesting and instructive lectures. Mrs. Gertrude 
Phillips, 7 Sheridan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


TREE MEN to transplant, spray, prune and take 
down. Year around work. No traveling. Chas. F. 
Irish Co., 418 E. 105th St., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 























WANTED: couple, cook and gardener-chauffeur, 
country southern New Hampshire, summer or per- 
manent. Please write giving experience, references. 
V-H, care of “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 





EXECUTIVE for well established (40 yrs.) Land- 
scape, Nursery and Garden Store business. Sub- 
urban Boston. Good future and compensation for 
right man. Please state training, experience, past 
performance and earnings. L. T. F., care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


‘ POSITION WANTED 


GARDENER, with technical and practical training 
desires position as supt. or head gardener of pri- 
vate estate. Expert horticulturist, life experience. 
Age 46, married, no children. Call or write Munn 
Agency, 486 Boylston St., Boston. Phone Ken- 
more 2330. 








HORTICULTURE 











THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 








SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


March 18 - 25 
An Eight-Day Exhibition 





The Only Large Flower Show 
To Be Held in the United 
States in 1944 


Admission $1.00 Plus Tax 


(Each Member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society Receives 
a Free Ticket) 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





COMING LECTURES-1944 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Advanced Course of Lectures 
on 


VEGETABLES 
John A. Andrew, Jr. 


Mondays, 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. 


Afternoon lectures repeated 
in evening 


March 6, 13, 20 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE — 
"WINGS OF SPRING" 
Cleveland P. Grant 





Tuesday, March 14, 3 p.m. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





Spring Show 
for the benefit of 
THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


March 15 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
March 16... 10 am. to 6 p.m. 
Free to Members 


50c to Non-Members 





Schedules may be obtained 
from the Secretary 











HERB GROWERS’ HANDBOOK 
“It Is Easy to Grow Herbs” 


Planting, Grving instructions, recipes, illus- 
trated with seedling identification. 25c post- 
paid. Seed list free. 

LAUREL HILL HERB FARM 
Box 1A Morristown, N. J. 


AMERICAN ARTICHOKE 


(Non Starch Vegetable) 
(5) pound package of tubers (Seed) $2.00 post- 
age prepaid. (50) pound Bushel $10.00. Express 
charges prepaid, east of the Mississippi. Recipe 
leaflets supplied with orders. 
ANTHONY ALPHONSE deBOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 














NEW CATALOGUE 
New Hampshire Mums 
The Hardy Chrysanthemums 


Hardy Perennials, Small Fruits 


Colprit’s Nursery and Seed Farm 
Dover New Hampshire 








Vegetables for Smoky Districts 


HE Victory Garden Committee for the 
Chicago Metropolitan area recom- 


mends the following vegetables be grown 
in smoky and congested districts: Carrots, 
kale, turnips, beets, collards, Swiss chard, 
mustard greens, leaf lettuce or Cos lettuce, 
radishes, Spring onions (from sets), endive 
and parsley. 


Metropolitan areas are sometimes af- 


fected by smoke from nearby industrial 
districts. This smoke contains sulphur 
dioxide gas which acts as a poison to some 
plants and causes their leaves to wilt and 
their blossoms to shrivel and fall off. This 
happens most noticeably on quiet damp 
days when the smoke and gases settle near 
the ground like a pall. Many other cities 
are, of course, in the same position as 
Chicago. rs 


A New Connecticut Editor 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 


West Newbury Massachusetts 








DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed now. 
Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
Aspinwall 4204 


Brookline, Mass. 

















March 1, 1944 


ISS AMANDA QUACKENBUSH, 
former editor of the New Jersey 


Department of Agriculture, became editor 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in New Haven on February 


1. 


Miss Quackenbush takes the place of 


Miss Alice L. Dustan, who is joining the 
staff of House and Garden, where she will 
have charge of the garden department. 


Miss Quackenbush, 


like Miss Dustan, 


graduated from New Jersey College for 
Women and Rutgers University, with a 
Bachelor of Letters degree in journalism. 


Her home was in Burlington, N. J. 
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Famous Barnhaven Exhibition Strain of 


HARDY PRIMROSES 
Plants and Hand-Pollinated Seed 
Beautiful, NEW Primrose Guide and Catalog 
on request. 


BARNHAVEN GARDENS 


Box 218-H Gresham, Oregon 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 
From Grower to You 
Write Dept. K. for free list 


LAKE NURSERIES 


Maple Lake Minnesota 








NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Our catalogue features the newer daffodils but 
also lists a number of standard sorts. Included 
are varieties ranging from ten cents to twenty- 
five dollars and more per bulb in price, and 
descriptions of more than two hundred kinds 
from King Alfred and Diana Kasner to Content 
and Pearl Harbor. Write for your copy. 


GRANT E. MITSCH LEBANON, OREGON 











AETHIONEMA WARLEY ROSE 


Evergreen prostrate shrub, for hot, dry spots, 
rose-pink flowers like miniature Rock Daphne 
May to July. Medium light soil. 3 for $1.50, 
6 for $2.50, postpaid. March delivery only. 
Rare plant catalog FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 


MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 











Permanent Victory Gardens 


a 


You can produce as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
seed plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment instead of a 





Dwarf fruit trees in fall. 
Branches loaded to the 
ground with unbelievable 
load of full-size fruit on a 
dwarf, bush-like tree. 





Life size photo of hybrid blue- 


berries 





(Insert) Mt. Laurel as it ar- 
(Photo) R. maximum 8 


rives. 
years after planting. 


yearly expense. 


- 
ell 


Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More full size 
fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. 
All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 


Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a minimum 
selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIniosh), 2 Pears (Clapp Favorite 
and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 are 2-year 
size, begin to bear a little next fall, for $22.50. 


Older, ready to bear strongly next fall, we have a 5-year-old size in all but 
the peach. We offer 5 plants: 2 Apples, 2 Pears and 1 Plum as above—5-year- 
olds—for $45.00. You may add additional varieties to the above collections, 
which take care of all basic pollenizing at the rate of $3.75 for each extra 
2-year or $9 for each extra 5-year-old. 


Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush gives over a gallon of berries, many as large as a wedding ring. 
Eat fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and little 
cultivation, but full sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 


We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little 
difference in quality or yield. We will select a good assortment for sustained 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) 
at $10 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $13.50 for 10. 


Rhododendrons °" 25c 


We are able to offer fine young plants, 12 to 15 
inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that 
can be planted out now in your woods and will in 
a few years be worth many dollars each. They 
are carefully collected (not nursery grown like 
our other offerings, but well rooted and satisfac- 


tory plants). — 
ry 0 


RHODODENDRON maximum 


Large; white flowers in July 


RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 44cea. 35c 
Rosy purple flowers in June 


Upright Yew Hedge 


The best evergreen 
hedge known. Hardy, 


RHODODENDRON Carolina Hoes. 35¢ trouble-free. Set 18 inches 
Clear pink, blooms in May apart, 25 plants make 37 
KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 4Mcea. 30c feet of hedge that nearly 


takes care of itself. The 
25 plants now 12 to 15 
inches twice transplanted 
for $17.50 (60c each in 
lots of 50 up). 


Pink-white show in June; gorgeous 

Not prepaid. Express averages about 6c a plant, 
which you pay on arrival. 

5 each, 20 plants for $10.00. 


Write for our new 1944 Short Guide (free, but 25c West of Iowa) 
which lists and describes more than 1200 trees, plants, shrubs, both 


small and large sizes. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-H Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 











Pink Dogwood 


Showy red form of our best 
native flowering tree. Nice 
8-4 foot plants $3.50 each. 





Daphne cneorum 


Dwarf bushy 
shrub with fragrant pink 
flowers in May and Sep- 
tember. A gem. 9 to 12 


inch $1.50 each. 


evergreen 





Franklinia in Fall 


The onhy autumn flowering 
tres, August to frost. White 
bloom, crimson fall leaves. 
3 to 4 foot blooming size 
$3.50 each. 





Birch for Clumps 


Plant 2 or more populi- 
folia trees in one hole 
for quick inexpensive 
effects. Gray-white 
bark. 4 to 6 foot trees, 
5 for $3.00. 





Berrybush Yew 
(Taxus media kelseyi) 


More berries than any other 
Yew, dark green evergreen 
rather dwarf, bushy. Cov- 
ered with brilliant red ber- 
ries in autumn. 18 inch 
B. & B. plant for $2.50. 





